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THE BITTERNESS OF DEATH. 


Aen 
BY CAPTAIN FELIX CONSTANT, 





HEN you no longer love me!” 

“Why put it so harshly, 
Ethel? I shall always love you 
as a dear friend—and sister.” 

**Sister! Yes, I can believe 
that. Do you suppose, Royal 
Duganne, that I am blind or 
stupid enough not to have seen 
what has been going on be- 
neath my eyes these last three 
months?” 

“What do you mean by ‘go- 
ing on,’ Ethel?” said the young 
wan, haughtily. 

“Why, I mean your love- 
making before my very eyes to 
my sister Ada, whom you never 
saw until you visited our home as my betrothed 
husband.” 

“ Betrothed, although we had never met,” inter- 
posed Duganne, half-unconsciously. 

“Yes, I grant you that. Your mother arranged 
the roatter with my father, in reparation, I suspect, 
for some injury done him by her in their early days. 
Falsehood and heartlessness seem to be hereditary 
complaints in your family.” 

“Confine your remarks to the present generation, 
if you please. My mother is not to be aspersed by 
even your lips, Ethel.” 7 
“Yes, I suppose you sympathize with her very 
strongly. But although our engagement was, as you 
suggest, made up by your parents, you certainly con- 
sented to it, and came South to visit at our house as 
my lover.” 

“Very true,” sullenly assented Duganne. 

**And then you saw Ada, who, with her artful 
artl and th affectations, laid siege to your 
heart (nonsense, you have not heart), to your fickle 
tancy, and won it. Since we have been upon this 
journey every day has added to the conviction form- 
ed before we left home, and to-day you confess your 
falsehood yourself.” 

‘*I confess that I never loved you as a wife should 
be loved, and I acknowledge that I do love your sis- 
ter. But I have uttered or acted no falsehood from 
first to last, so help me God.” 

He spoke solemnly, and, turning from the angry 
woman at his side, stood looking out at sea, his arms 
folded, his brows knit, and an angry pallor about his 
shapely mouth. 

Ethel Arnold, glancing sidewise at his figure 
sharply defined against the blue sky, was bitterly 
conscious that never man had been or could be to 
her the hero, the demi-god, the object of passionate 
and personal devotion that this man had been, and 
still was, in spite of all. He made a backward step, 
and she started and turned pale, for they stood upon 
the edge of the Spouting Horn, with a caldron of 
mad waters battling and seething two hundred feet 
below, and nothing but a smooth and dripping wall 
of rock to arrest the fall of him whose fvot should 
slip upon the edge. A dozen feet beyond this pit, or 
rather shaft, lay the open sea, whose waters, wear- 
ing themselves a passage in the course of ages, 
through the softer lower stratum of the cliff, contin- 
ually lapsed and rose within the shaft, churned to 
foam by the sharp points and angles of the rock, and 
the narrowness of the tunnel through which they 
entered. 

At the sound of the low cry she uttered, Duganne 
turned and looked in some surprise at his companion, 
but she had sunk in a crouching posture beside the 
mouth of the pit, and was apparently engrossed in 
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their descent with curiously eager interest. She was 
very pale, but that was natural, remembering the 
subject of their late conversation, and the young man 
was turning back to the sea, when a gay voice called 
him by name, and the light figure of a young girl 
appeared climbing the rocks toward them. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than that 
presented by the beauty of these two women, sisters 
though they were; Ethel, dark and glowing with the 
tropical life of her father’s Southern race, and Ada 
fair and delicate as the spring flowers of her 
mother’s Northern home. The admirers of the 
two awarded the palm of beauty according to 
their several tastes, but Royal Duganne’s opinion 
had never varied. From the tirst moment of his see- 
ing Ada Arnold, he had set her down as the most 
beautiful woman alive, and although thus far honor 
had withheld him from expressing this belief in 
words, Ada’s blue eyes had read the secret, and her 
fair cheeks crimsoned beneath its consiousness more 
than once befvre to-day. 

How can we fancy Ethel’s perceptions less acute, 
for who does not confess jealousy to be even keener- 
eyed than love? Yes, she knew it, and she loathed 
with all the power of her dark nature this sunny 
beauty which had crept between her and the man 
she rather adored than loved. Loathed it, as none 
could doubt who watched her face while she turned 
it toward her unconscious rival, and watched, with 
lowering eyes, in whose dark depths an ominous fire 
gathered and glowed, the graceful mvtions of the 
climber, the bright flush exercise had brought to her 
cheek, the golden tangle of curls that floated upon 
her shoulders, the brilliant smile with which she 
seemed to claim sympathy and approval from him 
who hastened to meet and help her. 

* Yes, claim him by look, and gesture, and smile— 
you shall have him all your own soon enough,” mut- 
tered Ethel, springing to her feet, and turning her 
back upon the pair, for indeed that fierce agony was 
growing past ali control. 

But Ada, poor little Ada, saw and knew nothing, 
and as she set her foot upon the narrow platfurm, 
cried: 

‘See, Ethel, here I am! Coming back from the 
cave, we saw Royal’s horse tied, up at the cottage, 
and knew that you must be down here, so I got Mr. 
Winslow to stop and let me out, and told him not to 
wait, for I could come home with you. You wont 
mind three on a seat for once, will you, Royal?” 

* Not in the least,” replied the young man, con- 
strainedly, while Ethel muttered: 

‘*There may be but two,” and with her foot spurned 
a larger pebble down the abyss, then stooped to 
watch its descent. 

**O Ethel, becareful! You will fall, and no earth- 
ly power could save ycu, if you did!’ screamed Ada, 
springing toward her sister and grasping her dress. 
Ethel released it, fixing the while a strange, hard 
look upon the other’s race. 

‘© Well?” asked she. 

“Well, what? What do you mean, Ethel?” And 
the pure, soft cheek lost all its pretty rose, as the 
girl met that dark, determined look. 

“Suppose nothing did save me, what then?” 

“© Ethel, don’t suggest such things! You make 
me quite faint.” And Ada suddenly seated herself 
upon the edge of the chasm, while the pretty alpine- 
stock she carried, slipped from her hand, and rolled 
down the outer edge of the cliff to the shelf some feet 
below the point where Duganne stood, uneasily 
watching the scene. 

As the stick fell, he instinctively stooped to catch 
it, and failing in this, clambered down the rocks to 
where it lay, secured it, and was returning, when 
just as his head came within the level of the cliff, he 
beheld a sight so horrible as to hold him for an in- 
stant paralyzed. 

Ethel Arnold, her face livid, her eyes blazing, her 
whole expression that of a remorseless fiend, was 
stooping above her unconscious sister, as she sat gaz- 
ing in childish awe into the whirling tlood within the 
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at the instant that Duganne, recovering from. the 
shock that bad for a moment held him motionless, 
sprang forward to arrest the movement ie foresaw, 
the murderess, with a sudden irresistible impulse, 
threw herself against the slender figure, already 
leaning over the gulf, and sent it toppling over. 

A wild shriek in Ada’s clear voice, a cry of * Roy- 
al!” mingling with the thunder of the rising wave, 
and all was over. Alone upon the limit of the 
abyss stood Ethel, her garments fluttering in the 
wind, her dark face livid and drawn with passion, 
one hand outstretched as if to arrest Duganne’s for- 
ward motion, the other pointing downward. 

‘*Murderess!” cried the young man, thrusting her 
aside to throw himself beside the mouth of the gulf. 
“* What have you done?” 

‘**Revenged myself!” muttered Ethel, through her 
clenched teeth. 

“On that innocent girl? O fiend!” groaned the 
young man, pressing his hand upon his eyes to clear 
them of the blinding tears that filled them. 

‘On you more than on her. She is your bride, go 
join her, and celebrate your nuptials in the depths 
of the Spouting Horn,” replied Ethel, in bitterest 
scorn, as she turned away. 

“Stay! Will you not send help from the house up 
yonder? The men may recover two bodies instead 
of one, for if she is dead, you will have murdered 
both of us.” 

**T suppose so. You can do no less than perish 
with your true-love. I shall send no help.” And 
slowly and contemptuously she turned away and 
began to descend the rocks. A cry fullowing her: 

“QO woman! may the curse of innocent blood and a 
broken heart, follow you from this to your dying 
day! Icurse you, do you hear?” 

“Thear!” And with a mocking laugh she disap- 
peared. 

Lett alone, and without hope of assistance, Royal 
Duganne, resolving to die with the woman be adored, 
if she indeed must die, but to first use every power 
of body and mind to save her, if that were yet possi- 
ble, forced himself to consider calmly what was best 
to be done toward that end. 

The Spouting Horn is an irregular cleft, nearly two 
hundred feet in depth, and with walls, for the most 
part either vertical, or sloping inwards, making as- 
cent or descent simply impossible. At one end, how- 
ever, the cliff, broken and jagged, offers a faint hope 
of practicability to a daring cragsman, and of this 
hope Duganne hastened to avail himself. Throwing 
off his boots, coat, waistcoat and hat, he hastened 
round to this further end of the cleft, and eagerly 
commenced the descent. For some distance this was 
comparatively easy, and on attaining a shelf some 
fifty feetfrom the brow of the precipice, the young 
man paused, feeling that now the real peril of bis 
undertaking was about to commence. Here, too, he 
was for the first time able to obtain a view of the 
abyss below, and with a terror no danger to himself 
could have aroused, he leaned over the rock to which 
he clung questioning the gulf with such timid yet im- 
perious looks as Orpheus searching for Eurydice, 
may have cast into the awful depths of Hades. 

A white swirl of foam half disclosing a black, 
glassy current of water, as the tide rushed in, filled 
all the bottom of the chasm—it fell, rushing as mad- 
ly out, and left the black, cruel rocks exposed and 
dripping, but no form of humanity, no vestige of her 
he sought was to be seen, and while yet he stared 
horror-stricken and aghast, at the mocking void that 
offered no concealment, and yet told nothing, the 
tide again rushed in, and dashed its cold spray into 
his very face. 

“She is gone! Washed out through that dark 
cave to be dashed to pieces upon the rocks beyond!” 
groaned Ada’s lover, and into his heart came a 
wild temptation to dash himself into the gulf at his 
feet, and die as she had died. “ But not until I 
know that she indeed is dead,” muttered he, and as 
the rocks again lay bare, he stooped over and cried 
aloud: 





chasm. The look, the gesture told the story, but 


Was it his fancy, or was it a wild, delusive mock- 
ery of those rocks and caverns that seemed to give 
back an answering cry? Something was audible 
certainly, and half-wild with excitement, Duganne, 
waiting until the lapsing waters offered a brief in- 
stant of quiet, shouted again: 

* Ada! Ada! Are you there?” 

‘* Help!” cried a weak voice in reply. And Royal 
Duganne, clinging to the rock beneath him, felt as if 
heaven and earth had come together, and he were 
free of both. 

“ But where are you, darling? Speak again!” 
jhouted he, hing every nook and cleft of the 
rocks below him. 

‘“ Here!’ came the response, apparently from be- 
neath his very feet. 

“ Wait a moment, and I shall find you!” cried he, 
joyfully, and began again to clamber downward, this 
time as tremulous with joyous excitement as before 
he had been with terror. 

The next stage of the descent proved far more diffi- 
cult and dangerous than the first, and it was only by 
the most arduous exertions that Daganne reached in 
safety a narrow shelf some twenty feet lower than 
his previous position. Here he paused again to call 
upon Ada, who replied in a stronger voice than be- 
fore, beseeching her lover to hasten to her rescue. 

‘* But where are you, darling? I cannot find you,” 
shouted Duganne, gazing about him in bewilder- 
ment. 

“In this little cave, almost at the edge of the wa- 
ter. Where are you?” came the response. 

And the young man, laying himself flat upon the 
rock, and thrusting his head and shoulders far over 
the edge, felt the joyous blood curdle in his heart, in 
seeing the delicate girl he so wildly loved, crouching 
upon a narrow and downward-sloping ledge of rock, 
the foam of the rising wave breaking close beneath 
her. A hollow of the rock behind made a sort of 
cave or rather niche wherein she was for the moment 
safe, but from which there seemed no visible escape. 
How she had reached this haven was a question 
which at first puzzled Duganne exceedingly, but as 
he finally and truly conjectured, a wave of unusual 
height, meeting her in her fall, had landed her upon 
this shelf, and then abandoned her. 

“ Look up, Ada, darling! See, I am here!” shout- 
ed Duganne, and Ada, raising her pale face and 
trembling hands towards him, cried: ‘ 

**O Royal! Can you save me?” 

*T will, or die in the attempt, so help me God, my 
darling!” was the response. And then the young 
man, with flaming eyes and hoarse-drawn breath, 
began searching every inch of the rock at his feet, 
demanding of the implacable granite a pathway and 
a hope for his beloved. 

Only in one direction was farther descent, except 
by a direct leap, possible, and this path, if soit might 
be called, led not to the cave where Ada waited in 
trembling hope, but to another shelf of rock some 
feet lower and further toward the back of the shaft. 
From this point, however, some mode of approach to 
Ada’s position, unperceived from his present stand- 
point, might become obvious; at any rte, it was a 
fresh possibility, and the lover eagerly seized upon it. 
“T see a way. Take courage, dearest, and you 
shall surely be saved. Only be brave and patient.” 
Shouting or rather panting these words of encour- 
agement and hope, Duganne commenced bis descent. 
In vain the cruel flint tore skin and flesh from the 
fingers by which he clung; in vain the wet, smooth 
face of the rock refused foothold to the steps he 
ground rather than pressed upon its surface. Haz- 
arding a frightful death at every movement, escap- 
ing it only by the calm intensity of his resolution to 
escape and to succeed, the young man passed in the 
next ten minutes through a lifetime of perilous ad- 
venture, and arrived at his destination, breathless, 
exhausted, bleeding and triumphant. 

‘‘ada!” panted he, raising his haggard face to the 
pale and smiling face of bis beloved. 








*“* Ada! Ada darling!’ Are you there?” 
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danger of this man who £0 gladly risked his own life ; 
for the simple chance of saving hers. 

Replying only by a smile, for in truth he was too 

exhausted to speak, Duganne stood watching the 

beautiful girl, a mute thanksgiving at his heart, even 

while his busy brain was planning some new scheme 

for her rescue. A crevice in the face of the cliff at- 

tracted his attention, and he examined it closely. 

Yes, a seam perhaps two inches in width opened in a 

diagonal direction across the rock from the point 





where he was rested to the mouth of the shallow cave ' 
where Ada awaited him. Was it practicable? A 
trial would soon show, and hooking his fingers like , 
iron clamps upon the rock above his head, Duganne 
was just about to swing his feet off from the ledge 
where they securely rested, when a wild thunder and 
boom in the gulf below startled him with a sudden 
sense of danger, and instinctively tightening his 
hold with his Lands and feet, he glanced over his 
shoulder, saw a monster wave, dark, glassy and ter- 
ribie in its strength and power, come rolling in 
through the low-browed cavern, and break into 
floods of white foam which rose tumultuously above 
his head. 

Gasping and struggling against the force which 
threatened to tear him from his anchorage, Duganne 
found ample occupation during the next moment in 
holding his own against this tremendous assault. So 
soon as it was passed, and so soon as the water 
streaming down his face would suffer him to see, he 
looked for Ada. 

She was gone! and even as this certainty burned 
itself upon his brain, a wild cry from the abyss told 
at once her danger and her appeal for succor. 

Regaining his former position, Duganne bent ea- 
gerly above the flood, which sinking as rapidly as it 
had risen, bore with it a slender, struggling form, 
shrouded in floating, golden hair, through which a 
beautiful white face gleamed and disappeared. 

Lost, lost!’? groaned the lover, clenching his 
hands in impotent cespair, as he watched this figure 
sucked down into the whirlpool about the mouth of 
the cave, and, in spite of all her struggles and shrieks, 
dragged beneath its low arch, as if by the hands of 
unseen monsters. “ The next wave will bring her 
back, and she shall be saved, or die in my arms,” 
shouted Duganne, roused to a sudden fury by the 
imminence of the danger surrounding him, and 
hardly heeding his foothold, or making even an ef- 
fort to avoid falling, he made his headlong way down 
the cliff to the water’s level. 

“A Providence watches over children and mad- 
men,” says the French proverb, and this Providence 
no doubt it was that now protected the reckless lover 
who in truth hardly knew or cared whether he risk- 
ed his life or saved it. In safety, however, he ac- 
complished his journey, and as the next wave rose 
sullenly to its appointed height, Duganne committed 

himself to its embrace, wishing, since Ada had not 
returned to him upon it, to be carried by it over the 
same dark road she bad travelled. 

With a whirl and a roar which nearly deprived 
him of his senses, the waters sank, dragging with 
them this their second victim, and, dashing violently 
against the low brow of the cavern, broke into foam, 
and passed through in a tumultuous torrent. Bruis- 
ed, blinded, and struggling for the breath that seem- 
ed to have deserted him forever, Duganne found 
himself stranded upon a spur of rock within the cav- 
ern, while the water retreating, left bare the hideous 
and jagged caverns and clifis never perhaps seen by 
mortal eyes, and known only to the sea-monsters 


to the open sea beyond. The incoming wave seized 
and would have dragged him back even as he thus 
issued out, but exerting an almost superhuman 
strength, the young man seized upon a projecting | 
point of the rock forming one side of the entrance to | 
the cave, and made good his hold upon it until the 
force of the wave was expended. The next moment 
a voice from above hailed him: 

*‘Duganne! Areyou alive? Can you answer?” 

* Here!” gasped the exhausted man, while a hun- 
dred thunders roared in his ears, and the whole air 
seemed full of blinding light. Yet still he sternly 
held his consciousness, for did not Ada’s life hang 
upon his own? 

Before the returning wave tore him from his hold, 
a@ rope, skillfully thrown, bad settled about his 
shoulders, and held him fast. The next moment, the 
brave and skillful sailor whose voice had called to 
him was beside him, clinging to another rope held 
by powerful hands above upon the cliff, and five 
minutes later, Duganne and his charge lay exhaust- 
ed but safe upon the rocks, with friends and sympa- 
thizers about them in abundance. 

Duganne lay for a few moments stupefied. A 
weaker man would have been dead, this one was 
rallying. He was sharply roused to fullest conscious- 
ness. 

“She is dead!” said some one close at hand. 

Duganne sprang up like a tiger. 

“Dead! Ada dead!” cried he, fiercely. 

They made way for him to look at her. 

“ Not Ada, but Ethel,” said the same voice. 

Duganne stared down at the dark, livid face, with 
its glaring eyes and clenched teeth, in silent horror. 
Then he muttered: 

“Even in death she must come between us.” 

A cry arose below. 

* They have got her. She is safe.” 

“ Ada, is it Ada!” eagerly inquired the friend who 
had spoken first. 

“Yes, Ada. I thought it was she when we first 
caught sight of her,’ was the response far below. 
And crying, “Ada, Ada is safe!” Royal Duganne 
fell forward upon the dead body of the woman at his 
feet, utterly unconscious. 

Going from her work of murder, the serpent at her 
heart had stung her too sorely for endurance, and 
Ethel, unhappy Ethel, had cast herself headlong into 
the sea, which had already, as she believed, devour- 
ed the man she loved, and the woman she hated. A 

passing boat had seen her mad act, had hastened to 
her rescue, and bad, in nearing the land, caught 
sight of the floating form of her innocent victim, and 
while one party started in pursuit of it, the remain- 
der mounted the cliff, and peering over, saw Duganne 
clinging, his burden in his arm, to the mouth of the 
cavern, 

D.». not blame Ethel too relentlessly, for her great 
love, curned back upon an untutored heart, poison- 
ed her very life-blood, and turned it to venom. 

Dv not pity her too deeply, for she died in the arms 
of the man she adored, and her last breath expired 
beneath his kisses. 

Duganne and Ada lived, and their happiness was 
such as they deserved. 





A ROYAL RAILROAD ENGINEER. 

To desperate caprice is due the construction of the 
railroad from St, Petersburg to Moscow, called the 
Nicholas railroad. The emperor had in his courta 





who inhabit them. 

Again the swollen waters rushed forward, filling 
the mouth of the cave, and blotting out the daylight, 
while the savage roar of their approach was more 
like that of some fierce leviathan seeking his prey 
than of an inanimate substance, so mild, and unre- 
sisting, and lovely in its play as this deceitful ocean 
with which we dare to sport, and which we proudly 
claim to govern. The waters swept past, and Du- 
ganne, utterly unable to resist, or to control Lis own 
movements, was borne back into the abyss whence 
he had just issued, a dim idea rising through the 
confusion of his mind that he should probably be 
dashed to death upon the rocks within, and that he 
must die without that last embrace, that first and 
last caress upon the lips of the woman whom life had 
denied to him, and death had falsely promised to be- 
stow upon him. 

Even as this thought bitterly formed itself to his 
consciousness, the torce of the hurrying wave threw 
him against the perpendicular wall of the shaft, and 
as his bruised and almost breathless body recoiled 
from the contact, it struck against another floating 
form, the form of a woman, whose long hair swept 
across his breast, whose white garments wound ca- 
ressingly about his figure, whose grappling hands 
seized as if for liteupon hisarm. Amid the roar and 
whirl of the retreating waters one idea alone pre- 
sented itself clearly to Duganue’s mind. 

Heaven had granted his last wild prayer, and re- 
turned his true-love to him, to be saved or to die in 
his embrace, and even while the mad waters bore 
them resistlessly down, the young man clasped that 
slender figure closer and closer to his heart, pressing 
wild kisses upon the head so near his own, and inar- 
ticulately vowing that neither life nor death henve- 
forth had power to part them. 

Down, down, they swept, and under the low arch 
of the cavern, Duganne, guarding the form of the 
young girl as well as he might, and unheeding the 
injuries sustained by himself. Avoiding with swift 
presence of mind the rock whereon he had stranded 
a few moments previously, he contrived to pass with 
his precious burden quite through the cave, and out 





certain Gunec:~) Kteinmichel, a disagreeable person, 
exceedingly s, +) ular, uf equivocal fidelity, but who 
pleased by his promptnes- aud reticence in executing 
orders. When the rva:] was Cecided upon by acoun- 
cil of ministers, and its erection considered urgent, 
a map of Kuss‘a was brought to the czar, who was 
asked to look over the course designated by the dif- 
ferent engineers and give his preference. Nicholas, 
without saying # word, took the map, marked a 
straight line from Moscow to St. Petersburg, and 
said to the stupetied engineers: 

** This is the line of the railroad.” 

* But,” they all cried, “‘impossible. Your majesty 
will find no one to undertake such a work. It 
would be to hide treasures in a desert.” 

**No one to undertake it when 1 command it to be 
done?” said Nicholas. ‘* We shall see.” 

And signalling Kleinmichel from a corner, “ Klein- 
michel,” said he, ‘* you see this line?” 

** Yes sire.” 

“This is a new railroad I propose constructing fin 
my empire.” 

“Sire, itis magnificent.” 

“You think so? Will you charge yourself then, 
with the execution of my orders?” 

‘* With the greatest pleasure, sire, if your majesty 
orders it. But the funds, the funds?” 

*‘ Don’t be troubled about them. Ask for all the 
money you want.” 

And turning to the engineers: 

“ Yousee,” said Nicholas to them, ‘‘I can get along 
without you. I will build my own railroad.” 

And the construction of this road lasted ten years. 
It did not deviate an inch from the line marked out 
by the imperial tinger; and leaving on one side, at 
about a distance of ten leagues, the villages of Nov- 
gorod, Twer and a host of others, equally rich and 
important, it traversed, in the midst of marshes and 
woods, nothing but immense solitudes. Seven hun- 
dred and six kilometres iron rail cost Russia tour mil- 
lion francs—a little more than half a million a kilome- 





tre—of which the devoted Kleinmichel took a good 
share. Nicholas, however, was right in saying noth- 
ng could resist him. 


A DIAMOND RING. 


About four years ago I was at Nauenburg, or 
Neufchatel, ‘a very dull little town,” I heard some 
persons say, but to me it seemed one of quiet loveli- 
ness, and its lake and Alpine scenery beautiful. I 
stayed there some days to explore the charmingly 
picturesque environs and adjacent pretty villages in 
the pleasant time of grape gathering. As it was 
rather late in the season, but few people were stay- 
ing in the hotel; ail were rapidly on the wing, and 
for the most part homeward bound. 

There was, however, one traveller who, like myself, 
was stationary for a short time—one who every day 
brought with him to the dinner-table (at a remote 
corner of which, and in the most obscure part of the 
room, he chose to sit) his letters, several newspapers 
and a book. These he arranged around him, and, 
after attentively studying the menu, devoted himself 
apparently to the examination and perusal of them 
during the spare minutes that intervened between 
the serving of the different plates of which he had de- 
creed to partake. He spoke not a word except to 
the waiter, to whom he imparted his wishes in a 
very low, confiding tone. He was a short, spare man 
of about fifty, with restless light gray eyes that wan- 
dered fartively towards every face and scanned it 
stealthily. His complexion was what the French call 
bleme—a mixture, as I imagine, of the wan and livid; 
his hair was thin and grizzled, and he had neither 
whiskers, beard nor mustache. Indeed, he was so 
closely cropped and closely shaven that he had the 
appearance of an actor ready for a make-upof any 
kind. He wore a white cravat, rather broad and 
tightly tied by its extreme ends, and his coat was 
buttoned straight upto meet it. On a continental 
trip one encounters at tables-d’-hote such oddities, 
both in appearance and manners, that probably I 
should have taken no particular notice of this man, 
small as was the dinner-party, and annoying the 
crumpling and turning and flapping of his newspa- 
pers, but I had several times noticed that his eyes 
were peering above the paper he pretended to be 
reading, and were steadfastly fixed on me. There 
was perplexity in their expression, as if the same 
thought that afterwards haunted me were puzzling 
him—where and when we had met before—and there 
was admiration, too, in those furtive glances; but it 
was not for me personally; the attention lay in the 
flash and sparkle of a lustrous diamond ring, which 
I then wore constantly on the forefinger of my right 
hand. It was a single stone, of good size, and of ex- 
treme purity and brilliancy. It had been valued by 
a dealer in precious stones at three hundred and fifty 
pounds. It was given to me by an aunt two years 
before, a few days previous to her death. I had 
promised, in compliance with her wish, to wear it 
always, and I did so day and night. Its setting, too, 
was most uncommon, and beautiful as the work- 
manship. It was not the first time it had attracted 
attention, but this man was so fascinated by the fiery 
glitter of the little starlike gem that he disregarded 
the bonnes bonches to which he had helped himselt, 
neglecte his letters and papers, and cast such long- 
ing almost caressing, looks upon it, that [ felt im- 
pelled to withdraw my hand from his sight, when he 
gave a vexed and hasty snatch at his book, as though 
1 had been guilty of removing the light of his eyes 
from him. 

Oa the second day he, I fancied, had solved the 
problem of the where and when of our previous 
meeting; /,as well known, had not. Curiosity led 
me to ascertain his name, and I found he had de- 
scribed himself in the visitors’ book as ‘‘ Charles Ed- 
ward Daubigny, Esq., The Towers, Pettleworth ;” 
but both name and residence were entirely unknown 
tome. He departed afterwards from his usual hab- 
its so far as to take his seat near me, and he brought 
his book only, which, by the way, was a treatise on 
phrenology. He handed me the menu, remarked 
that the weather was wonderfully fine, the house 
dull, the dinner bad, etc.,etc. Now and then he 
made an adroit observation, intended indirectly to 
draw from me in what direction and with what ob- 
ject, 1 was traveliing. But I gave him in reply civil- 
toned monosyllables only, almost regretting that they 
were civil, so strong was my feeling of aversion 
towards him. Some days after I was leaving 
Neufchatel for Lausanne, had just seated myself 
comfortably in a railway carriage, which I rather ex- 
pected to have to myself, and had taken off my glove 
to search for some article which I needed in my trav- 
elling-bag, when the door opened, and, to my in- 
tense dismay, the evil eye of Daubigny gleamed upon 
me. With afamiliar smirk and nod, into my car- 
riage he came. 1 closed my bag and put my un- 
gloved hand under mycloak. He saw the movement, 
and an odd sort of malignant smile passed over 
his face. He was very much pleased, he said, to 
meet me again. I returned him a bow of grate- 
ful acknowledgment, and finding I was not disposed 
for conversaticn, he betook himself to his phrenolog- 
ical studies. He was very soon, to all appearance, 
deeply wrapt in the subject, and I thought I would 
take the opportunity of putting on my glove; but 
no sooner did Imove my hand than he raised his 
eyes and fixed them full upon the ring. 

** What a remarkably fine stone that is,” he said. 

** Yes,”? I answered, carelessly, as I concealed it 
from his ardent gaze. 

‘*T am a judge of those things,” he continued. 

** Indeed.” * 

‘* Yes; and my opinion has often been taken in 
preference to that of many professed connoisseurs.” 

** You are a dealer, probably ?” 

**Ono,” he said, with an air of offended dignity, 





“ not a dealer; Iam an admirer. I may almost con- 
fess to being a lover—’tis a great weakness—of those 
precious trifles. Now that stone, as you may have 
observed, has greatly attracted me, and, judging 
without the advantage of a close inspection, I should 
say I do not believe that I possess one, of the same 
size, 80 brilliant, so purely pellucid, so apparently 
faultless.” 

I was not induced by this rhapsody to give him the 
advantage of the close inspection he so evidently 
coveted, but inquired if he had a collection of pre- 
cious stones, to which he answered; “Sometimes; 
yes, sometimes I have.’’ 

I thought it a strange reply, but he added: “J 
wonder you are not afraid of losing your ring.” 

It is safer on my hand than in a jewel or dress- 
ing-case.” 

** Perhaps 80; still it might prove a temptation to 
a@ desperate man, who probably, if opportunity of- 
fered, would not scruple to take it from you by force. 
I think you run a risk.” 

“T think not; and he will be desperate indeed who 
succeeds in taking it by force on this line. The 
guard, you know, is within hail, and constantly pass- 
ing the window.” 

“JT did not, madam,’’ he said, “ refer to the rail- 
way especially. I perceive you would not lose your 
ring without a struggle for it; but believe me, I had 
no intention to alarm, only to caution you.” 

** You have not at all alarmed me, sir, and I thank 
you for the caution.” 

Still he would not drop the subject. After a few 
minutes’ silence he said, rather sneeringly: ‘* That 
ring is evidently very precious to you?” 

“Itis. It is the gift of a deceased relative.” 

* Indeed, indeed!’ he said moving towards me, 
with an inquiring and intereated look, expecting, I 
supposed, to hear some family history; but at that 
moment the guard looked in. I called him, Daubig- 
ny sank back in his seat, and resumed the contem- 
plation of the figures in the book. 

** When shall we reach Yverdun, guard?” 

“In a few minutes, madam.” 

Daubigny looked up. 

* How glad Iam you stop at Yverdun. What ho- 
tel do you go to.” 

*T don’t know.” 

‘* T can recommend you an excellent one.” 

The train stopped; he jumped out with his bag 
and his package of wrappers. 

“Allow me to assist you.” 

“Thank you, 1 have changed my mind, and am 
going on.” 

“ Going on! then you lose a great treat. Yverdun 
is a charming place for a lover of the picturesque to 
pass a few days at, and I assure you, madam, the 
pleasure of it to me would have been greatly en- 
hanced by your presence. With the development of 
so much caution, I did not credit you with fickleness; 
but one, perhaps, is the result of the other. Well, 
good morning. I need hardly say take care of your 
ring.” 

I was so heartily glad to get rid of him that I 
wished him good morning, and only smiled at his im- 
pertinence. 

Just as the train was about to start, a lady and 
gentleman came rushing up, and, with the assistance 
of the guard, scrambled into the carriage. 

‘* What a relief!” exclaimed the lady, as she threw 
herself on the seat. ‘‘ I am so glad, George, that we 
got away so well. Surely, surely, that man meant 
to rob us.” 

‘His manner was certainly very odd, very suspi- 
cious; but we may have been mistaken,” said her 
companion. 

“O no, dear, not mistaken; and he might have 
killed us, too.” 

* Killed us! nonsense, Mary.” 

He then gave her a few drops of some spirit on a 
lump of sugar to compose her agitated nerves, and at 
last she subsided into a calmer state of mind, when 
she was good enough to tell me that many robberies 
had lately been committed on that line, and at vari- 
ous hotels. She warned me, she said, in case I had 
any valuables with me, and prayed me to be on my 
guard. I said I was much obliged; but I was care- 
ful not to display the ring. They went on chatting 
pleasantly enough then, on other subjects, until we 
arrived at Lausanne. I took the conveyance to the 
“ Beau Rivage,” at Ouchy, my fellow-travellers fol- 
lowed my example, and thus we became located in 
the same hotel. 

During our stay there numerous complaints were 
made to the proprietor, of articles of more or less 
value being missed from the apartments. My rail- 
way acquaintances, Mr. and Lady Mary Butler, also 
declared that a valuable emerald brooch had been 
stolen from their bedroom. A great fuss was made 
about it,and my Lady Mary much condoled with; 
tor it was remembered by some ladies that she had 
worn one evening a large brooch with green stones. 
The servants were rigidly questioned, but there were 
no proofs of dishonesty against them, and they knew 
not whom to suspect. Mr. Butler called on the pro- 
prietor to indemnify the loss, which be estimated at 
not less than seventy pounds, but he positively re- 
fused, and ina manner that some persons thought 
very disrespectful, and Butler threatened a process, 
expose, etc., etc. 

They left the same morning as myself for Geneva, 
and, although they seemed betore inclined to patron- 
ize a new hotel, I found to my great annoyance, they 
had decided on that at which I proposed to take up 
quartgrs. What was still more displeasing to me 
then, was to find the abominable man Daubigny 
there also. When I weni down to dinner he was al- 
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ready seated at table with his face buried in a news- 


not to observe him—though I knew, of course, he be- 
ing on the opposite side, that the miniature lightning 
| flashes could not escape his notice. Dinner ended, I 
went for a few minutes into the reading room. He 
soon followed, came up, and said he was really re- 
joiced to see me at Geneva, regretted much that I 
had passed by the beauties of Yverdun, which had 
interested him immensely. All atonce he pretended 
to see Butler and his wife tor the tirst time, who were 
so absorbed by an illustrated paper that they, eq'tally 
blind, had not remarked his wondorful bow and 
speech tome. Their greeting was an unusually fer- 
vent one, the shaking of hands most heartily and as- 
tonishingly prolonged. They had not met, I gath- 
ered from their fragmentary conversation, since the 
famous shooting party at the duke’s. The two men 
retired to a distant window to talk over, Lady Mary 
said, some county electioncering business, and she sat 
down by me. 

“ You know our friend, Daubigny?” she inquired. 

“No,” I ans wered. 

“saw him speaking to you. He is a very old 
friend of ours; a little eccentric, but you will find 
him a most charming, interesting man when vou are 
acquainted with him—for I shall intreduce bitu 
he is so very clever too. 

Not at all.” 

“He has a very beautiful place there—Pettleworth 
Towers--and a perfect museum of rare and precious 
things, for he is immensely rich. His chief mania is 
for diamonds; he has fine specimens of all colors. 
Yours is a most brilliant stone,” she said takiag my 
hand. ‘I should like him to see it. Probably he 
would offer you a very large price for it.” 

“T hope he would not take so great a liberty,” I 
answered coldly. 

Soon 1 went tomy room. I had doubts about her 
at Lausanne. The lost brooch, I suspected, was not 
worth many shillings; and now thatI found that 
she and her husband were connected with the man 
Daubigny, whose countenance I had studied and 
thought upon until a ray of light seemed to illumine 
a dark corner of my memory, I resolved to keep 
aloof and shake her off. Yet she was a very attrac- 
tive woman of about thirty, pleasing in manners, al- 
ways well dressed, and in good taste, and had a sort 
of winning way in speaking that gave her a great 
facility in making the acquaintance of persons stay- 
ing in the hotels. 

That expected to meet friends at Geneva with 
whom I was ¢cirg on to Italy, but found letters 
only, which informed me theie journey was delayed 
fora week or ten days. By spending that time at 
Verney I hoped to free myself from the Batler party, 
and I proposed to take the steamer early, and decdamp 
without their knowledge if possible, for I felt that I 
was beset by them. I was weary of the constant 
reference to my ring, and resolved that another day 
should put an end to it. 

On the following morning, while waiting for a 
voiture to take me for a drive, Daubigny emerged 
from the shelter of a newspaper, behind which it was 
bis usual habit to conceal himself. Perceiving that 
we were alone, he commenced: 

“TI think, madam, you said that ring was a gift from 
a deceased relative?” 1 was startled, for he contin- 
ued, “I must tell you that it bears a strong resem- 
blance to one I lost some years ago.” 

1 did not answer, but looked so intently in his face 
that he was really disconcerted, and turned away. 

“Under what circumstances was the ring you 
speak of lost?” I asked. He sat down by me and 
said: 

“A fellow who watched me examining itat the 
window of the jeweller who set the stone fur me, 
waited tor my leaving the shop. At the corner of a 
dark alley he suddenly pounced upon me, for it was 
evening, and dragged me down. He placed his hand 
upon my mouth, and held me, while an accomplice 
robbed me and made off with the ring.” 

** Well, you pursued them, or raised an alarm?” 

*T was senseless from tke violence with which I 
was thrown down on the ground, and lay there un- 
til found by a policeman passing by. The rascals 
were never taken.” 

“And the setting of the ring was like mine?” 

“Exactly, I should say—it was my own design.” 

“And who was the jeweller?” 

“1¢ was made at Green and Ward’s.” 

“T thought that tirm no longer existed?” 

‘* Well, well,” he said, impatiently, ‘‘ you know 
who I mean—their successors. And I ask you now 
who made the ring you wear?” 

“Not Green and Ward, sir. It is of foreign niake. 
But what are your questions intended to lead to?” 

“T thought it probable your relative might have 
found it,and, if so, that you would allow me to ex- 
amine it.” 

“Need I remind you that I am cautious? If this 
ting—j/, I say, this ring were your property, lost and 
found according to your representation, you would, 
of course, have proofs to ofter beyond the mere asser- 
tion that you thought it yours.” 

“*My friend Batler,” he began. 

“O, pray don’t trouble him; he is too busy with 
his own affairs. He has undertaken to prove the loss 
of her ladyship’s emerald brooch.” 

“ Tae voiture is waiting,” said the porter. 

Daubigoy looked savagely at me, and hid himself 
behind the Times, as I gladly left the room. But I 
began to be very anxious, wondering what would be 
the result of this strange affair, and I was greatly 
inclined to confide my suspicions of the party, and 
the history of the ring, to the proprietor of the hotel 
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rived. I decided not to wear it at dinner, and to 
watch the effect. I passed a riband through it, and 
connected it securely under my dress. L found Dau- 
bigny in his place, frowning terribly over his book. 
Of course he missed the ring at once, and his wan 
face became deeply tiushed. I thought I saw very 
meaning glances exchanged between him and Lady 
Mary. Suddenly she seemed to grow quite faint 
(she played her part remarkably well). Her hustiand 
rose, gave her bis arm, and they left the room. This 
ha occurred there before, and at Lausanne also, for 
she was supposed to be in an “ interesting situation;” 
therefore the only notice it occasioned was a pitying 
glance, perhaps from the ladies, or a passing smile 
from the gentlemen. By-and-by I went to my room, 
which, after the pattern of many others I have 
met with in Swiss and German hotels, was long and 
narrow, resembling rather a slice of a room, and it 
looked, with several others, upon a common balcony. 

My window was open. and on gving ont, though 
the evening was very chilly, I saw my Lady Mary 
seated within a few yards of me (for ber room was 
the second from mine), and gazing on the distant 
cloud-capped Mont Blane, taintly tinged by the crim- 
son rays of the setting sun. I could scarcely prevail 
on myself to ask her if she felt better; but, nothing 
daunted, she came to rae, said the fresh air bal re- 
vived her, and turning, accidentally as it were, 
towards my room, exclaimed: 

‘Dear me! here is all the appearance of a packing 
up. You were not going to be so unkind, ma chere, 
as to steal a march upon us, and leave without un 
petit mot d’adieu?” 

“That, I think, would not greatly grieve you.” 

“‘Indeed it would. I have been scolding that 
dreadful Daubigny,” she said; “I know he bas of- 
fended you, and telling him his diamond mania will 
get him into trouble. Now, think no more of what 
he said about the ring, for he is a good creature, and 
that little craze of his must be pardoned. If,’ she 
wenton, “you are really going, say that you will 
come and see me at my house in Portland Place. I 
will send you our card before you leave. Do you go 
very early to Verney?” 

I had not told her 1 was going there, but had writ- 
ten that address on a portmanteau. I looked my 
surprise. 

“The chambermaid,” she said, “‘ was with me just 
now, and gave me that piece of ilinews. But I shall 
see you before you go, dear. I am getting cold. 
Good evening.” And she went to her own room. 

I intended to leave at eight the next morning. 
Finished my preparations, desired I might be called 
early, and placed the ring on my finger, and went to 
bed. I soon fell asleep, for I had been out nearly all 
day inhaling the pure mountain air; but I partially 
woke from my slumbers in the night, I know not at 
what hour, but it seemed quite dark. Something, I 
fancied, touched my forehead, and I breathed heavily, 
while a strange faint odor surrounded me. I lay lis- 
tening. Didmy bed move? What was waving to 
and fro over my head? 

** Who’s there?” I with difficulty uttered, 

Istrained my eyes to look into the dark room. 
The power of vision seemed gone; and what a 
strange sensation creeps through every nerve. In 
my terror I tried to scream—to rise. I had the will 
but not the power to do so. By one great effort I 
raised my head, but instantly fell back, and a heavy 
weight pressed on my chest. Yet I heard a voice— 
yes, quite distinctly. In a low, angry tone he said— 
** You have but half done your work.” 

And she-shke aunswered—“ Take the ring, but do 
not hurt her.” 

I struggled faintly. Something fell upon my face 


again. O, that sickening odor—that chilly, creeping 
powerlessness. I thought I was dying. I knew no 
more— 


When I again became nearly conscious, I still 
heard whispers. A hand pressed on my wrist. 

‘*ft has done her good. You see she is reviving.” 

That was not the same voice. I opened my eyes. 
The sun was shining, and the pleasant face of the 
good landlady of the hotel was bending over mine. 

“Pauvre chere dame,” she said; ‘‘ vous allez 
mieux a present, n’est ce pas?’” 
I could not speak, and wondered whether what I 
saw was real or a mere dream. I recognized the 
physician who felt my pulse. He was a traveiler 
staying in the hotel. To their questions I had neith-, 
er power nor inclination to answer; but the sensa- 
tion of returning animation was not only not painful 
but rather pleasant. The faces before me were kind- 
ly ones, and I experienced a dreamy sort of pleasure 
in looking on them. The first thought that roused 
me from this dreamy sort of apathy was of the ring. 
I looked at my hand; the ring was there, but the ' 
light and glory of it was gone—taken from iis setting. | 
Then came a dim recollection of what had passed in 
the night. 
* Where is the diamond?” I inquired. 


begging him to keep it for me until my friends ar- 


; ways, and on that condition it was given to me 
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“When the chambermaid told me that, I saspected 
them,’’ she exclaimed; ‘‘and be sure, doctor, it was 
one of them who robbed you.” 

There was a note addressed to me lying on the ta- 

ble. It was handed to me, and I requested the doc- 
tor to read it. It was as follows: 


“DEAR MADAM :—You will not, I hope for your 
own sake set up a hue and cry when you awake, and 
say I havecommitted a robbery, by ad ling a dienond 
to my collection which, though worn by you, did 
not helongto you. I knewit again at the first glances, 
and I} knew you soon after; so you could not expect I 
stiould quietly let you keep one of the finest stones, 
for its size, perliaps ever seen, for the value of twenty 
pounds, which is what it cost your aunt. That sam 
I enclose, to take from you tha chance, Lthink you 
would be glad to have, of saying you have been 
robbed, 

“The ring itself, the setting you prized so mach, [ 
leave you as a souvenir, for to us that is valueless; 
and, to reconcile you to your logs etill further, IL in- 
form you that that ring cost the husband of your 
friend Lady Mary tive of his best years at the Frenen 
galleys; so you see he paida good price for it. It was 
passed over —-I will not tell you how-to her, broug'it 
to England to be disposed of and Tost, carelessly, 4s 
you know how, 


by your hur ble servant. You have 
heard, Idare say, that ‘ there is honor atc ng thieves,” 
so I gave her your aunt’s twenty pounds, ami seven 
years after, when you flauuted its sparks in my fice, 
I staked my honor on iis recovery, On our journey 
I own you were spiteful, that I could not coax it from 
you, for our system is not one of violence; so I called 
iu the aid of her ladyship herself, and as Verney was 
not our route, we put you into asound sleep. By the 
time you are aroused from your slumbers we shall be 
far away, and pursuit, if you dream of such folly, 
useless, besides the difficulty you would have to rec- 
ognize, under our new style and titles, your old 
friends of Pettleworth Towers and Portland Place. 
Adieu, dear madam. Perhaps we may never meet 
again, but I hope you may soon find a stone to fill up 
the empty setting as much to your fancy as the little 
globule of light I have been obliged to transfer from 
you to its rightfal owner. Yours, very truly, 
* CHARLES EDWARD DAUBIGNY.” 


** What ascoundrel!” exclaimed the doctor. “ Bat 
what does the fellow mean by saying you could not 
expect to have that diamond for twenty pounds.” 

I roused myself at this, for I feared some aspersion 
on my aunt’s good name. 

** Nearly seven years ago,” I answered, ‘‘ I was re- 
siding with an elderly lady, my aunt, who one day, 
having business in the city, wished to go there ina 
saloon omnibus, which, I believe, was then something 
new. She had been told they were so comfortable, so 
well arranged, and, by some means, were to be kept 
so select, that even a fastidious or timid lady might 
venture to make use of them. I tried to dissuade 
her, but she would bave her own way, and I accord- 
ingly accompanied her. We took the omnibus at 
Charing-Cross. Only one person was in it, apparently 
a foreigner, a well-dressed man with a great deal of 
busby dark hair and mustache. He was so polite as 
to come forward and assist my aunt to enter, and led 
her, as she was a litile weak and nervous, to a seat, 
where he placed her as carefully as if she had been 
his motber. When the oronibus stopped to take up 
other passengers, he left with a polite bow to my 
aunt. On arriving at our destination she found her- 
self minus her purse, which contained a few shill- 
ings and a twenty-pound note. She fatcied she 
must have left it at home, and refused to suspect a 
so well-dressed and gentlemanlike-mannered man ot 
being a thief. The conductor assured her ‘ that was 
no criterion.’* Fortunately, | had my purse, and we 
returned home inacab. The search there proved 
fruitless, and my aunt was obliged to change her 
opinion of the polite foreigner. ‘ Well,’ she said, as 
she sat down to open ber tea-caddy, ‘I am glad he 
did not take my small bunch of private keys;’ and 
drawing it from her pocket, beheld, dazzling in its 
brightness, caught up by the wards of a key, wasa 
lustrous diamond ring. My aunt wasas much fright- 
ened as if she bad stolen it. However, we had it 
valued, and she placed it in her banker’shands. For 
two years it was continually advertised in London 
and Paris. Numerousapplicants and claimants came 
forward, and many ingenious tricks were tried to get 
possession of it, but the first test of ownership ex- 
acted was the inscription within the ring correctly 
stated. No applicant was able to comply with it, 
though many were the guesses forwarded to us. It 
was ‘A ma belle Adele, Eugene de M.’ At the ent 
of two years my aunt took the fancy to wear it al- 


* Who knows,’ she said, ‘ but that some day the ring 
by that means may be restored to its rightful owner, 
la belle Adele?’ We little thought it would lead to 
the pickpocket regaining possession of it.” 

His affectation of honesty, however, in paying me 





* Lost to you, fear, madam,” sail Madame F. | 
“Do you feel well enough to tell us what occasioned 
this helplessuess? At first we feared it was death.” 
“T know nothing—remember ncthing, but that my | 
senses were gradually overpowered by some sickly 
vapor. But where are those people—the Butlers and 
Daubigny?” 

“Gone, madam. They received a telegram late 
last uight that obliged them to leave immediately— 
they were barely in time to catch the night train 
passing through here. The lady was very anxious to 
say good-by to you, aad tried your door two or three 
times.” 








*‘1t was notadream, then; they werein my room.” 








, inalignant wish to get me into some trouble, for on 
H examining the note it proved to be one of the three 


back the twenty pounds must have proceeded from a 


that the doctor had been robbed of the previous even- 
ing, and the number of which he was giving to the 
proprietor when asked to visit me by the servants, 
who, wondering I did not make my appearance in 
the morning nor respond to the repeated knocking 
at my door, had entered the room by the balcony 
window, which was found open. Ina day ortwol 
recovered entirely from the effects of my heavy sleep 
and nervous agitation, and beture leaving Geneva 
threw the despoiled ring into the lake, where requi- 
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SAILORS AND THEIR MONEY. 

In Australia during the palmy days of the gold- 
diggings, sailors were proverbially the luckiest of all 
miners. If ever you heard of a good find,a ‘ big 
haul,” or a monster nugget, it was sure to have been 
discovered by a party of blue-jacketa, But these 
| silly fellows never saved anything. With the most 
reckless among them the gold melted away before 
even they reached the fascinating metropolis of the 
sonth. ‘Those who did reach Melbourne with their 
gold in their pockets spent if in all sorts of mad 
pranks. Some stood at the bar of a tavern, treating 
everybody to drink till their money was gone. Some, 
like overgrown schoolboys, ate iIncrediile quantities 
of pastry. Some went through the ceremony of mar- 
riage with any lady who would accept them on the 
spur ofthe moment, and then hired three cabs, a fid- 
dler, and a cornet-player, crammed the vehicles with 
sandwiches and bottles of grog, and so disported 
themselves about town. 

One circumstance which, no doubt, tends to make 
sailors a careless, reckless set of men, is that they 
are perpetually shifting about from one vessel to 
another. Some, I believe, have a superstitious repug- 
bance against making two consecutive voyages in the 
same ship. They are as restless as soive of our mod- 
ern servant-girls, who never stay sufticiently long ia 
one place to induce their mistresses to take a kindly 
interest in them. The mistresses are quite as often 
to blame as the servants; but the sailors have an ex- 
cuse for their wandering propensities which the 
handmaidens have not. When ashiparrives home, 
an interval of several weeks must elapse before she 
is ready for sea again, and, as the sailors cannot at- 
ford to pass this interval of time in idleness, they are 
forced to ship elsewhere. Yet I venture to think 
that shipowners, if they knew their real interests, 
would use some potent inducement to make their 
crews stay with their ships. Much of the work on 
a vessel in the home-ports which is now performed 
by lumpers, riggers, stevedores, etc., might be done 
by the crew themselves, as it often isdone when the 
ship is lying in a foreign harbor. For this compulso- 
ry transfer of service, however, I must contess that 
the men have chiefly themselves to blame. As soon 
as they touch their wages, five out of six of them ré- 
fuse to du a stroke of work till the money is all spent ; 
so that the owners could not employ them if they 
wished. 


seo ——————— 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GENERAL FRANCIS NASH, 

A SOLDIER in the war of the American Revolution, 
was born in Prince E:lward county, Virginia. His 
father was a native of Wales. Previous to the Revo- 
lution, Ganeral Nash, and his brother Abner Nash, 
bad rewoved to North Carolina; the latter was the 
second governor of the State under its constitution 
in 1779, and the former was the clerk of the Orange 
County Court under the royal governor of the 
province. 

In 1774, Francis Nash was a captain in the militia 
of the province, and distinguished himself by his 
firmness and bravery in the action with the insur- 
gents. In August, 1775, he was appointed lieuten- 
ant colonel of the first regiment of the North Caro- 
lina forces, by the Provincial Congress. 

In February, 1776, the royalists under Governor 
Martin assembled, to the number of fifteen hundred 
men, at Cross Creek now Fayetteville; on the 27th of 
the month, they were, after a severe battle, Cefeated 
by the forces under Colonels Caswell and Lillington. 

On the 221 of April, 1776, Colonel Caswell was ap- 
pointed a brigadier general by the Provincial Con- 
gress, and Lt. Col, Nash was promoted to the com- 
mand of the first regiment, and on the fifth of Feb- 
ruary, 1777, he was commissioned by the Continen- 
tal Congress brigadier general. 

He was then ordered to juin the army under Gen- 
eral Washington. On the fourth of October, Gen- 
eral Washington made an attack on the main body 
of the British stationed at Germantown. Almost the 
whole force of both armies were engaged in the bat- 
tle. In the engagement about two bundred Ameri- 
cans were killed, nearly six hundred wounded, and 
about four hundred made prisoners. The divisions 
under Lord Siirling, and the brigades of Colonel 
Nash and Maxwell, formed a corps de reserve, Colo- 
nel. Nash acted with much bravery, bis thigh was 
shattered by a cannon-ball, and the same shot killed 
his horse and bis aid, Major Witherspoon, son of the 
Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, one of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Of the British, General 
Agnew and several other cflicers were killed; their 
entire loss in killed and wounded was about six hun- 
dred. General Nash was conveyéd to the house of a 
Mr. De Haven, where after great suffering he died. 
His remains were interred in the burying ground at 
Kulpsville, Montgomery county, Pa., twenty-six 
miles from Philadelphia. A monument has been 
erected over his remains, with the following inserip- 
tion—* Vota via mea Jus Patria. In memory of Gen- 
eral Nash, of North Carolina, mortally wounded at 
the battle of Germantown. Here interred, October 
[9th,] 1777, in presence of the army, here encamped.” 
Congress ordered a monument to be erected to his 
memory in North Carolina, but we have no evidence 
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THE BATTLE WITH KORSAWKOW. 





BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


A BEAUTIFUL picture—the young girl and her 
surroundings. Standing upon a rock, high up the 
side of a Swiss mountain, Julie Molany gazed intent- 
ly into the distance, where the Republican army of 
Massena was marching in column through a wide 
pass of the Alps. She could not distinguish the 
spaces between the platoons, but those separating 
the columns were more plainly marked. The cavalry 
seemed adense mass, and Julie fancied at times that 
she saw the “ horse-tail” plumes stream from their 
helmets. She could not fix upon the red pantaloons 
and blue coats of the Voltigeurs, but the bearskin 
shakos of the grenadiers she was sure of. She saw, 
also, irregular gleams, as of the sunlight falling upon 
metallic surfaces in motion, and here, she knew, was 
the artillery—the terrible French artillery—that arm 
80 justly dreaded by the allied foes, and beneath 
whose smoke and thunder the Gallic army had so 
often ‘swept to victory. 

Julie Molany was almost physically perfect. Braced 
by apn atmospbere nearer heaven than the air of the 
valley, she had the elasticity and vigor of one who is 
in close rapport with higher intelligences; and when 
the bass of Massena’s stirring drums, and the voice 
of the French bugles, though at a distance compara- 
tively faint, came sweeping on the breeze, they al- 
most lifted her from the rock. Her heart was ani- 
mated, yet sad, for the dark military array recalled 
the associations of earlier and still more impressible 
years. She was very young, yet who so young as to 
have no past? And she gazed and listened till the 
odor of flowers, and the very breath of by-gone love 
came floating «n the music of the Gallic bugles. How 
thought is linked with thought, feeling with feeling, 
on and on forever; and there is no end, no death for 
any emotion, any memory, any scene that has ever 
lived. The sweet tones of love came back; the wild 
flowers, the morninge, the evenings on the Alps; the 
expectations that she felt sure had failed; the letters 
—the old letters; from the bivouac at Montenotta; 








* from a simple tent at Lodi; from a hedge side by 


Mondovior Rivoli. Ana how proud of those glorious 
fields had been the writer! How through all his 
missives had glowed a vein of honest, enthusiastic 
vanity, as he looked to the day of his return to his 
Switzer vale, perhaps with a wooden leg—no matter, 
no matter for that; for would he not bring Rivoli and 
Lodi with him? 

And now Julie’s spirit, flashing back upon the past, 
recalled the wild fire uf republicanism which had 
swept France and Switzerland, Italy and Poland; 
an‘ bad, while she was yet a child, formed the chiet 
topic of conversation in her rustic home. How well 
she remembered when Eugene Duroc first talked of 
the “ Rights of Man ”—of Hoche and Dumourier, of 
Jourdain, and Pichegru, and Moreau. For a time 
the balance bad wavered between love for his native 
vale, and love for all mankind, joined with the hope 
for glory; but the ‘‘red, white and blue” had car- 
ried it. And now, seating herself upon that Alpine 
rock, she took, one after another, white missives 
from her bosom, and thoughtfully and sadly read 
their beloved contents. A world of ruined hopes 
was in those old letters. One told of Millisimo, an- 
other of Montenotta, and still another, how the little 
Republican carbiniers (the shortest men in the 
army) swept upon the bridge of Lodi, followed by 
fhe grenadiers; while, to cover their advance, Bona- 
parte’s artillery poured forth its tremendous roar and 
blaze. O, how enthusiastic grew the letter! Twice 
they were beaten back, it said, but they were wiry 
little fellows, and a third time rushed on at a full 
run. They saw stone and splinter rain in showers 
from the bridge, but they knew themselves support- 
ed by the old grenadiers, whose dark shakos came 
towering and crowding behind them; and they 
knew, too, that the cannon of the “ Little Corporal ” 
were sending a perfect hurricane of grape over their 
own heads and against the breasts of the enemy. 
What if the river ran with blood? what if the bridge 
was piled with dead? Were not France and her 
honor at stake? ‘ Vive la Republique! La mort ou 
la victoire’? And many a dying soldier raised his 
head to see his triumphant comrades upon the tops 
of the enemy’s intrenchments. 

Such glowing details, written by Eugene, Julie 
Molany read and re-read, and all the more vivid they 
seemed, as occasionally raising her eyes, she fixed 
them upon Massena’s moving host, But how damp- 
ened the joy once felt in the “pride, pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war!” Where was Eugene? 
Much as he had wished to accompany the ‘“ Little 
Corporal” upon the Egyptian campaign, those 
wishes bad not been realized, and he had been left 
with the army of Italy. The absence of the ‘‘ Child 

of Destiny,” by the far-off pyramids had encouraged 
the foes of France, and the fragments of their routed 
armies gathered threateningly, like broken but re- 
assembling clouds. The later letters from Eugene 
Duroc had spoken less enthusiastically of victory; 
and since the battle of Novi, where, for a wonder, 
the allied hosts were successful, and where gallant 
Joubert fell, Julie Molany had received no word 
from her soldier lover. In what dreadful suspense 
she had waited. With what heart-breaking anxiety 
she had read scraps of intelligence concerning the 
battle in the few printed sheets that reached her 
mountain home. She learned how from early morn- 
ing till noon the heroic Frenchmen kept up the con- 
i= with complete success; how the Russians un- 








der Suarrow retired disheartened from the assault; 
and last, how the reinforcement of sixteen battalions 
of Austrians had turned the tide of fight. In the 
Zurich newspapers she read of Joubert’s prodigious 
exertions to rally his men, and of his fall in the face 
of the enemy. All Switzerland sympathized with 
the French republicans, and lamented the fall of so 
able a leader. 

All this flashed through Julie’s brain as she looked 
upon Massena’s army, and at the same moment the 
scream of an eagle, far up the mountain, caught her 
ear. What a propitious, what an animating coinci- 
dence! Fixing her dark eyes upon the airy king, 
she apostrophized him in thought, if not in words, 
and a familiar verse floated up in her memory; she 
spoke it aloud: 


** Under the shade of thy golden wings, 
The Roman legions bore, 
From the river of Egypt's cloudy springs, 
Their pride to the polar shore."’ 


France is the Rome of modern days, and it needed 
not the scream of the eagle to assure Julie Molany 
that Massena was marching to victory. She knew 
that Korsawkow was in the mountain passes, for she 
heard of the cruelties of his fierce Russians in the 
neighborhood, and it was not to be doubted that 
those half-barbarians would fight like bears. But 
the fame of Massena was great in Switzerland—sec- 
ond only to that of the Corsican—and the ferocious 
courage of his Russian antagonist would be of little 
avail against the skill of the French commander. 

High up, between herself and the eagle’s eyrie, 
where he “dallies with the wind and scorns the 
sun,” Julie saw an avalanche of ice and snow, whose 
majestic front, hanging coldly over the vale, would 
have terrified a heart that had within it leas moun- 
tains and cataracts than hers—for she was wild na- 
ture in miniature. But even her own spirit was 
awed, and almost a fear crept upon her like the 
sbadow of acloud upon the snow. It may have been 
one of those remarkable presentiments which come 
from invisible powers, who, perceiving causes, can 
predict events; as one standing upon a mountain 
height can foretell a storm whose approach is as yet 
unknown in the valley. 

Again, like a female eagle perched aloft, she turn- 
ed her eyes below; and this, too, may have been 
from presentiment; for almost instantly her ear 
caught the sound of voices in a strange tongue. Im- 
mediately after, the caps of a dozen grenadiers rose 
beyond a cliff, and the men came towards her. Her 
first sensation was one of thrilling fear, next a doubt 
as to whether the strangers were French, or Swiss, 
or Russian; and finally—for the gray uniform ofthe 
polar bear decided the question—the unwilling con- 
viction that the men of the Ukraine forests were in- 
deed upon her. O, the terrors of her position! With 
hope just beyoud her grasp; with the eagles of 
France in full view; with the great army of Massena 
sweeping beneath her gaze; to fall a victim to ene- 
mies merciless as the wolves of the Don! If there is 
anything that a Switzer or a Frenchman or woman 
hates it isa Russian. Battle upon battle, amid rug- 
ged mountains, and by frozen rivers, has condensed 
this hate to an unyielding thirst for immediate 
vengeance! So we all have our demons and our 
gods. Ask a Pole for his idea of the devil, and he 
will tell you that the devil once attacked Warsaw, 
and that his name was Suarrow! 


**T have read in some ancient, wondrous tale, 
Some story old and vague, 
How a midnight host of demons pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague—"’ 


but they were not Russi therefore were com- 
paratively welcome. For never has Pole or Switzer 
met such an enemy. 

In her extreme peril Julieremembered a little cav- 
ern almost inaccessible to strangers, and leaping 
from the rock, she fled towards it by a brief but 
winding course among the cliffs. The soldiers fol- 
lowed, and, after a slight search, discovered her 
place of concealment. But the young girl had so ar- 
ranged the loose masses of rock as to make her cap- 
ture a tedious operation. A stone from her vantage 
point was not wel inaC k’s face, but, wel- 
come or unwelcome, it frequently found its way 
there. 








** But as it is said, when men be met, 
Five can do more than three—"’ 


poor Julie found that the weight of numbers was 
slowly but surely prevailing. Suddenly the rock be- 
neath ber trembled. A new terror shot through ber 
heart that the entire cavern was falling in! Above 
her, upon the mountain, was a hoarse grating, a 
roar, a crash indescribable, and then all was dark- 
ness. She seemed buried in those depths of rock and 
chaos. And what her hope of present resurrection? 
Alas! buried beneath an avalanche on a great 
Switzer mountain, such hope must be faint indeed! 

The cavern was very small, yet its immense walls 
protected Julie from the crushing weight of the ava- 
lanche, which, pausing in its course, seemed to rest 
directly over her. Hours passed away, and who can 
imagine the agony of the imprisoned maiden? What 
had become of her late enemies she knew not, but 
she could guess. Unprotected by the cavern that 
had sheltered herselt, they must have been swept, 
like atoms, before the glacier, and ground to nothing- 
ness. She had with her the fruga! dinner of a Swiss 
shepherdess, and berries and fruits trom the dear 
valley below. Immediate starvation was therefore 
not to be feared, yet here she must famish soon or 
late. It was not long, however, ere the first feeling 
of unutterable anguish began gradually to pass 





away, and she became surprised at her own calmness. 
Buoyed by some invisible agency, she felt the beauti- 
ful spirit of hope, and wondered to so feel its pres- 
ence in this cavern of visible despair. Her measure- 
ment of time was of course inaccurate, but she at 
length felt that a night had passed, for her invisible 
mentor told that the sun of another morning lighted 
the Switzer vales. Yet this was from intuition, for 
the blackness of darkness was still around her. 

Presently her rock floor was again shaken. A 
sound reached her ears, as of some tremendous con- 
cussion without, piercing the cavern walls to die 
within. Whence was it? Was a second avalanche 
falling, or the first moving from its temporary rest? 
No. She saw nothing, heard but little; yet in her 
brain, as by a hand of fire, was written, ‘It is the 
thunder of Massena’s cannon! he has met the Rus- 
sian!” More and more heavily came the sound, and 
a fragment of icy snow dropped into the cave. A 
blessed thought possessed her. What if the roar of 
the great battle were to shake the glacier from its 
place? Another and another fragment fell; then, 
joy of joys! the enormous mass grated, and crashed, 
and thundered. It was going! Blinding light broke 
upon the cavern. Volley upon volley of musketry, 
roar and jarof cannon rushed upon Julie’s ears. 
She sprang into the full blaze of sunlight, amazed 
and overcome with joy. Clouds of smoke swept the 
sky; stream upon stream of fire flashed out from the 
rocky heights. For miles along the country stretch- 
ed the French army, its cannon planted upon every 
advantageous spot within its lines. Directly oppo- 
site, its gray columns thronging and darkening every 
rood of ground, stood the rugged host of the Ukraine, 
its commander, Korsawkow, putting forth giant 
efforts to drive Massena from his post. But the 
Frenchman was no child in “ the trade of war.” 
Perhaps the battle sulphur of Lodi and Arcola yet 
adhered to hie garments; at least, his soldiers deem- 
ed that acommander who had once served under 
the “ Little Corporal” could never be beaten. The 
Russian evolutions were heavy and imposing, for 
Korsawkow’s soldiers were veterans, and the fury of 
their attacks was equalled only by the surprising 
skill with which they were turned aside. What sol- 
diers those Russians were! Scorning exhaustion and 
death, they dashed blindly on like the maddened 
bears of their own wild forests. But what a thing is 
knowledge! Again and again the “ great Norse 
giant ” struck right and left with a power that would 
have conquered anything but mind. But he struck 
at science, and his blows recoiled. O, the eagerness 
of Julie’s watching! the tear she felt that the dread- 
ful Russian would yet break the Gallic line. But her 
fears were groundless. Time after time she saw the 
enemy surgeon. Time after time she saw him close 
upon the French position. Then thunder and fire 
met him full in the face— 


“* Bombshell, and grape, and round shot tore—"’ 


and he fell heavily back, savage, and bloody, and 
powerless. 

At last, at last, O joy! she saw the gray lines break 
—saw Massena’s old grenadiers push on with level- 
led bayonets, and the cavalry charge like fire. Routed 
and flying like waves, the host of Korsawkow poured 
through the mountain passes, while the French pur- 
sued them like a tempest. Faintly to Julie’s ears, 
mingled with the blast of the trumpet, came the 
triumphant shouts, ‘* Victoire! victoire! Vive la Re- 
publique! Vive la belle France !” 

Meanwhile what anguish was in the cottage of 
Jacques Mulany the Switzer farmer. The avalanche 
had swept all the mountain side whither Julie was 
supposed tu have wandered, snd who could doubt 
her destraction? But the battle was over, the even- 
ing had arrived, and with it came a wounded officer, 
his Jeft arm broken by a Cossack lance, and his hand- 
some face blackened with the smoke of the grim 
artillery. It was Eugene Duroc. He had fallen 
wounded at the battle of Novi, been made prisoner 
by the Russians, and escaping from them had reach- 
ed Switzerland; had joined the army of Massena, 
but, owing to the difficulty of communication, failed 
in every attempt to assure Julie of his safety. In the 
battle with Korsawkow he had again been wounded. 
But what were wounds to him? Upon his shoulders 
gleamed the epaulets of a Republican colonel, and 


Lodi and Arcola were written in grapeshot upon his ; 


breast! 


Could be rest in the cot, and his beloved absent? | 


He mustered the sorrowing household of old Jacques 
Molany for a vigorous search. Among rocks, and 
snow, and ice, the chaotic fragments of the glacier, 
they proceeded up the mountain. The full moon 
shone upon the dreary scene, and they could see the 
blackened field of blood, lying far below, as well as 
the objects nearer the avalauche, and where the lat- 
ter had rested in its downward course, they found 
the maiden insensible upon the snow. Exhaustion, 
excitement and famine had so far triumpbed. Lan- 
guid, indeed, were the dark eyes, that, half way 
upon the path to the cottage, softly opened upon 
**the red, white and blue ”—the colors embalmed in 
the hearts of all lovers of man. 

Why a long conclusion? 0, that the reader could 


have heard Madame Daroc tell the story of Massena’s | 


battle with Korsawkow! I have heard her—heard 
her while the brave spirit of the mountains seemed ! 
speaking from her lips And when sbe has talked of | 
Napoleon and his immortal armies, with what beau- 
tiful intonation would she repeat Beranger’s lines: 


** Long shall they tell of his glory; 
Within the cottage latch, 
Beneath the ivied thatch, 
Soon shall be heard no other story."’ 


STRANGE M ISS DEV VONPORT, 


iv was the night of the Rattleborough Hunt Ball; 
and Rattleborough, as befitted the occasion, was em- 
ployed in holding bigh festival. 
the Egerton Arp’s was full, and the cowpany as 
select as the most fastidious could wish. There were 
representatives of the great tamilies of the county, 
and the cream of the society of Rattleborough itself, 
not to mention a score or so of unattached males who 
had established themselves in the Egerton Arms, 
and in various lodgings in the place, for the express 
purpose of being in the immediate vicinity of the far- 
famed Rattleborough hounds. 

It was to the very best of this society that Mr. 
Oliver Henley belonged—a gentleman young in point 
of years, and comfortably off in the matter of money 
—a barrister, member of the Inner Temple, burdened 
with no briefs, nor with the necessity or the inten- 
tion of getting any. His father was still living, 
but he had already come into a very respectable lit- 
tle property; and, as was natural for a gentleman in 
the flower of existence as he was—to wit, seven-and- 
twenty years of age—was beut on enjoying himself 
accordingly. With this highly laudable object in 
view, be had just made his debut in the Rattle- 
borough district; and by his good riding, genial 
manners and genereus habits, which a comfortable 
balance at one’s banker’s makes easy enough, he had 
produced a decidedly favorable impression upon those 
whose estimation was usually considered worth hav- 
ing. Henley had had a day with the hounds, which 
he had enjoyed most thoroughly; and he was just at 
present engaged in talking over its events with a 
newly-made acquaintance, and at the same time 
passing a kind of running commentary upon the 
dancers as they whirled past him. 

‘“‘Now, Mr. Henley,” said the vigorous ballroom 
whip, “ will you choose your partner? I can intro- 
duce you to any one you like.” 

** Who is that young lady there? She has just sat 
down. The one with the wonderful amount of black 
hair, and—” 

‘* Miss Devonport,” was the prompt reply. “A 
wonderfully nice girl—dances capitally. Let me in- 
troduce you.” 

And after Henley had gone through the Lancers 
with Miss Devonport, he was of opinion that this ac- 
count was not exaggerated. Miss Devonport, he dis- 
covered, was a very nice girl—so nice a girl that he 
made up his mind to get all the dances with her that 
she would give him. If Oliver Henley had been ask- 
ed to give an account of himself, he would, in all 
probability, have described himself as the most un- 
impressible fellow in the world. He had become 
bored with flirtation, and his days of heavy love- 
making were over. Experts, however, in the diag- 
nosis of love-making will tell you that it is precisely 
persons of Henley’s self-reliant and defiant nature 
who are most apt to fall victims to the tender pas- 
sion; and if O'iver Henley had not had such a con- 
summate belief in his own powers, it is probable that 
it would have occurred to him more than once in the 
course of his conversation with Miss Devonport that 
he was trenching upon dangerous ground. Whena 
gentleman finds himself telling his partner the his- 
tory of his life, interspersed here and there with 
touches half-pathetic, half-bitterly cynical, it may be 
as well that he should take heed unto his ways at 
once. 

“ According to your own account, Mr. Henley, you 
must be a terribly rolling stone,” said Miss Devon- 
port. 

- “T feel myself so, Miss D-vonport, a rolling stone 
that gathers no moss, but which longs to do so.” 

There was a certain amount of vagueness in the 
latter part of this ren.ark; but somehow or other it 
had seemed a natural thing to say, and Henley maie 
it in a tone which was expressive of a depth of feel- 
ing rather wonderful in so cautious and uusentimen- 
talaman. He was almost astonished, and half-angry 
with himself whea the words had escaped him. He 
looked confused, why, he did not exactly know. Un- 
fortunately, however, looks are a good deal more 
eloquent than speech; still more unfortunately, the 
looks were not unnoticed by Miss Devonport. Some- 
how or other, the remark, sufficiently meaningless 


understanding between Miss Devonport and Mr. 
| Henley, and when Miss Devonport’s carriage was 
announced—Miss Devonport, senior, the young lady’s 
aunt—it seemed quite natural to Henley to offer his 
arm to escort her thither, and for Miss Devonport to 
accept it. 

“* Miss Devonport,” said Henley, just before he 
handed her in, ‘‘ I wonder shall we meet again?” 

“ Why not, Mr. Henley?” 

But the aunt at that moment came up, and I am 
disposed to think that a yentle pressure of hands— 


reply. 


It. 

| OLIVER HENLEY was not given to dreaming, and 
he slept the sleep of the weary and the just. Strange- 
| ly enough, however, the first thought which suggest- 
ed itself to his mind on waking was Miss Devonport, 
and the aforesaid pressure of hands. He thought, 
too, of her, and of it, more than once over a late, 
long, dawdling breakfast. A long and remarkably 
objectless reverie was broken by the arrival of some 
friend, who bad been staying with connections in the 
neighborhood of Rattleborough, and who was now 
waiting a few hours for a train to town. 
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i— * By-the-by,” said ‘Senvcheme, Henley's fh 
| “we had such a capital time of it at the Ook 

I have met the nicest people, without exce 

with whom {ft has boen my luck to be thrown & 

tact. There was a girl staying there who be 
€ of an angel! There she is—positively coming!" 
| Henley looked, and saw no less a person than 
| Devonport. 
| Mise Devonport it was, and as she passe! the 
on the pavement, on the side nearest to Henley, 
both of them took off their hats, Miss Devor 
4 with a smiling and a gracious face, retarne 
¢ bow; not, however, so far as Henley was conc« 
but merely the salutation of his friend. Mise D 
port, in fact, 80 obviously looked past bim, tt 
began seriously to think her feelings during 
night must have undergone some transformatt 

“IT see you know Miss Devonport,” sat ! 
champ, after the tady in question had passed, 

** 1—I met her last night.” 

“She ia an exceedingly nice girl,” continue 
friend, “‘and I must say I think Hughes—you } 
Hughes; be was with us at Oxford, and bas 
come into that immense mine property—a far lu 
fellow than he deserves to be, But perbaps you + 
not told by whoever introduced you that she 
engaged.” 

No, Henley said, with a blank stare of asto 
ment, he had not been told, But was Beauch 
quite sure? 

*O yes, my dear fellow. I know all about }' 
only saw Hughes last week, He was one of the} 
at the Oaks, and he asked me to come to the - 
ding.” 

Of course this information could really be not! 
to Henley. The only remarkable thing was tha 
he heard it, his tace grew several degrees paler 
its usual color, and his hand trembled percept ib! 
his friend's arm. 

When Beauchamp left bim, his thoughts turns 
Miss Devonport, and the events of the previous e: 
ing. There had been nothing very remarkable a'- 
them; but he could not help expressing to hin 
an opinion that Miss Devonport’s manner had sen 
ly suggested to him the idea of a lady engaged t 
married. With these thoughts in his mind, he d 
mined to go and havea last look at his horses in t' 
stalls, to see that all requisite care was being ta 
of them to enable them to win both for themac 
and their owner honor and glory in the morr:: 
run. Ashe was going out of the hotel door, t! 
confronted bim face to face once again Miss Des 
port, and ber manner was the manner of the eve: 
before, and not of the morning. There was, He: 
fancied, a kind of blush apon her face as she met 
partner of last night; but he was quite sure ti 
was upon it a very sweet smile; and as he looke 
her he felt more disposed to envy than to congr: 
late the lucky Hughes. It was plain enongh 1 
when Miss Devonport met him in the morning, 
must have failed to recognize him. Henley feit 

disposed to speak then and there to Hughes's flan: 
and to make some inquiries after the fortunate lov 
But his acquaintance, be thought, would not jar 
the liberty; aud he had come to a kind of un 
knowledged decision with himself that for the tut 
it would be wiser for him not to seek to renew his 
quaintance with Miss Devonport. 

The meet happened to be close to Rattleborou: 
and on such occasions there were al wayr number: 
persons who came to see the throw «ff. As Her 
rode up, he reflucted with pride on bis appeara: 
He kn+w that he was wel! mounted—as well mou 
ed a8 # man need wish to be, and there are proba 
few pleasures more exquisite than that which is 
perienced by a sportsman who is conscious that 
bestrides a quadruped equal to any emergencie 
the hunting-tield. It was therefore with no sn - 
satisfaction that he witnessed the eyes of the spec 
tors turned toward him as he made his appearan: 
and the satisfaction was increased when he thou, ' 
that in the distance he could deacry the figure of ¥ 
Devonport, mounted on the neatest of lady's hac: 
As he approached nearer, Miss Devonport, for elx 
was, turned her horse round, and as he came qu 
close and recognized her, he ventured to sal) 
her with a bow and “ good-morning,” But M 
Devonport remained, as he fancied, quite passive, 
only inclined her head a very little forwardin a ms 
ner emblematic of frigidity. What could he he 
done to offend her? He almost wished to ask | 
an explanation on the spot. He was puzzled, 
was angry, he was burt. It was a line of condo 
that he could not understand. Here was a you 
lady whom he had met at a ball, with whom he L 
danced three or four times, who had talked to b 
without the least reserve, and who subsequently to 
itinto her head at one moment to meet him # 
friend, and at another as almost an entire strange 
just as the humor prompted her. The whole thi 
was unintelligible. While be was thinking over : 
this, he was suddenly roused by the fan ‘liar wig 
He prepared 
join the main body of horsemen, and as be was ca: 
tering up to the copme in which they were, a voice ! 


7 knew said, “A plearant run to you, Mr. Henley 


He looked round, and saw once again Mire Dever 
ber face that Lad « 
tracted him so much two evenings ago. 

The day was decide tly succerefal. As there is 1 
hecessity to give the reader'a detailed account of 
famous run with the Kattleborough hounds, the it 
of the country taken by the fox need not here be ds 
scribed. As the November twilight war coming o 
Henley rode up to his hotel, in an excellent bam: 
1 am bis horse, which tad acquitted itself most crea! 
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TRE FLAG OF OUR UNION 








* By-the-by,” said Beauchamp, Henley’s friend, 
“we had such a capital time of it at the Oaks, and 
I have met the nicest people, without exception, 
with whom it has been my luck to be thrown in con- 
tact. here was a girl staying there who- but talk 
of an angel! There she is—positively coming!” 

Henley looked, and saw no less a person than Miss 
Devonport. 

Miss Devonport it was, and as she passed the pair 
on the pavement, on the side nearest to Henley, they 
both of them took off their hats. Miss Devonport, 
with a smiling and a gracious face, returned the 
bow; not, however, so far as Henley was concerned, 
but merely the salutation of his friend. Miss Devon- 
port, in fact, so obviously looked past bim, that he 
began seriously to think her feelings during the 
night must have undergone some transformation, 

“TI see you know Miss Devonport,” said Beau- 
champ, after the lady in question had passed. 

‘*I—I met her last night.” 

‘She is an exceedingly nice girl,” continued bis 
friend, ‘‘ and I must say I think Hughes—you know 
Hughes; be was with us at Oxford, and has since 
come into that immense mine property—a far luckier 
fellow than he deserves to be. But perbaps you were 
not told by whoever introduced you that she was 
engaged.” 

No, Henley said, with a blank stare of astonish- 
ment, he had not been told. But was Beauchamp 
quite sure? 

“O yes, my dear fellow. I know all about it. I 
only saw Hughes last week. He was one of the party 
at the Oaks, and he asked me to come to the wed- 
ding.” 

Of course this information could really be nothing 
to Henley. The only remarkable thing was that, as 
he heard it, his face grew several degrees paler than 
its usual color, and his hand trembled perceptibly on 
his friend’s arm. 

When Beauchamp left him, his thoughts turned to 
Miss Devonport, and the events of the previous even- 
ing. There had been nothing very remarkable about 
them; but he could not help expressing to himself 
an opinion that Miss Devonport’s manner had scarce- 
ly suggested to him the idea of a lady engaged to be 
married. With these thoughts in his mind, he deter- 
mined to go and havea last look at his horses in their 
stalls, tosee that all requisite care was being taken 
of them to enable them to win both for themselves 
and their owner honor and glory in the morrow’s 
run. Ashe was going out of the hotel door, there 
confronted him face to face once again Miss Devon- 
port, and her manner was the manner of the evening 
before, and not of the morning. There was, Henley 
fancied, a kind of blush upon her face as she met her 
partner of last night; but he was quite sure there 
was upon it a very sweet smile; and as he looked at 
her he felt more disposed to envy than to congratu- 
late the lucky Hughes. It was plain enongh now 
when Miss Devonport met him in the morning, she 
must have failed to recognize him. Henley felt half 
disposed to speak then and there to Hughes's fiancee, 
and to make some inquiries after tue fortunate lover. 
But his acquaintance, he thought, would not justify 
the liberty; aud he had come to a kind of unac- 
knowledged decision with himself that for the future 
it would be wiser fur him not to seek to renew his ac- 
quaintance with Miss Devonport. 

The meet happened to be close to Rattleborough, 
and on such occasions there were always numbers of 
persons who came to see the throw off. As Henley 
rode up, he reflected with pride on his appearance. 
He kn2w that he was well muunted—as well mount- 
ed as a man need wish to be, and there are probably 
few pleasures more exquisite than that which is ex- 
perienced by a sportsman who is conscious that he 
bestrides a quadruped equal to any emergencies of 
the hunting-field. 1t was therefore with no small 
satisfaction that he witnessed the eyes of the specta- 
tors turned toward him as he made his appearance; 
and the satisfaction was increased when he thought 
that in the distance he could descry the figure of Miss 
Devonport, mounted on the neatest of lady’s hacks. 
As he approached nearer, Miss Devonport, for she it 
was, turned her horse round, and as he came quite 
close and recognized her, he ventured to salute 
her with a bow and ‘‘ good-morning,” But Miss 
Devonport remained, as he fancied, quite passive, or 
only inclined her head a very little forwardin a man- 
ner emblematic of frigidity. What could he have 
done to offend her? He almost wished to ask for 
an explanation on the spot. He was puzzled, he 
was angry, he was hurt. It was a line of conduct 
that he could not understand. Here was a young 
lady whom he had met at a ball, with whom he had 
danced three or four times, who had talked to him 
without the least reserve, and who subsequently took 
it into her head at one moment to meet him asa 
friend, and at another as almost an entire stranger, 
just as the humor prompted her. The whole thing 
was unintelligible. While he was thinking over all 
this, he was suddenly roused by the familiar signs 
that the hounds had scent of a fox. He prepared to 
join the main body of horsemen, and as he was can- 
tering up to the copse in which they were, a voice he 
knew said, “A pleasant run to you, Mr. Henley.” 
He looked round, and saw once again Mies Devon- 
port, with the sweet look upon ber face that had at- 
tracted him so much two evenings ago. 

The day was decidedly successful. As there is no 
necessity to give the reader’a detailed account ofa 
famous run with the Rattleborough hounds, the line 
of the country taken by the fox need not here be de- 
scribed. As the November twilight was coming on. 


ably in the eyes of the Rattleborongh hunters, but 
angry with himself for being so much annoyed—pain- 
ed, perhaps, would be the better word—with Miss 
Devonport. He could disguise the fact no longer; he 
loved her. He had loved her from the very first, and 
she had treated him in this unaccountable manner! 
But he was prevented from continuing these reflec- 
tions by a letter which was put into his hands. It 
was from his sister, and he had half expected it for 
some days past. It merely told him that his father, 
whose health had for a long time been bad, and who 
was then staying in the south of France, had snd- 
denly become worse and was particularly anxious to 
see his son. Would Lionel come at once? 

Yes, he would start directly; next evening. But 
there was one thing he would do first. He would 
seek an interview with Miss Devonport. He would 
see if he could not meet her in the street, and would 
endeavor to gain from her some explanation. 

On the following morning Henley wandered about 
the town, but not a glimpse could he see of his part- 
ner at the ball. Up and down the streets he went, 
gazing into the dim recesses of linen-drapers’ and 
mailliners’ shops, and other similar resorts, which it 
seemed to him probable that the young lady might 
affect, but still there was no Miss Devonport to be 
seen. Half way up the High street at Rattleborough 
there was a narrow turning, which led to what was 
generally called the Rattleborough Lawn, where the 
Rattleborough band was in the habit of occasionally 
exercising its musical powers, and where the less 
select of the Rattleborough young ladies were wont, 
in the summer, to erect their croquet hoops, and to 
pursue the mimic warfare of the mallet. It was haif 
unconsciously that Henley just now took this path. 
He was thinking of what was to be done, and how 
he was to see Miss Devonport—for he ha quite de- 
termined not to leave the place without seeing her— 
when an abrupt turn in the avenue brought him 
suddenly ‘into the lady’s presence. Yes, it was Miss 
Devonport—at last. He stood still and bowed. Miss 
Devonport it was; but her face no longer wore the 
look of tenderness and sweetness that had charmed 
him so much at the Hunt Ball. 

“* Miss Devonport,” he said, bowing, “Iam quite 
aware that I am guilty of some boldness in thus in- 
truding upon you. But I have to leave Rattleborough 
to-day, and I feel I cannot do so without a few words 
of conversation with you. Nor, if {apologize for ask- 
ing, do I think you can well be surprised at my wish- 
ing for something of explanation from you. How, 
then, am I to account for the extraordinary manner 
in which you have treated me during the past few 
days—now recognizing me as a friend, and now pass- 
ing me as an entire stranger? I confess that when 
I met you, [ did not know that you were engaged to 
Mr. Hughes—” 

“Sir!” interrupted Miss Devonport, with a look of 
absolute wonderment upon her countenance. 

“What? Is my information wrong? Is it not as 
I say?” 

“Tam completely at a loss to understand to what 
cause Iam indebted for the honor of tis interrup- 
tion in my walk. The fact of my engagement to Mr. 
Hughes can be a matter of no moment to you. When 
I first saw you, you were a stranger, and a stravger 
you will still remain.” 

And having said these words, Miss Devonport, her 
face flushed with indignation, swept past him with 
the air of a tragedy queen. 

As for Henley, he stood rooted to the spot. To 
him it was all a dream; but he did not dream long. 
He laughed a low and a bitter laugh. “A consum- 
mate actress! a heartless flirt! I envy Hughes! 
And these,” he said, “are the Rattleborough young 
ladies! Isuppose the atmosphere of this delightfal 
place superinduces the habit. And here am I, who 
ought to be proof against such silly little contingencies, 
fooled exquisitely by a mere country coquette. Bah, 
let me treat her as she deserves!”? And Henley 
strolled back to his inn—angry, and, though he 
would not have allowed it, wretched. 

As he drove down to the Rattleborough Station, he 
caught a glimpse of a form with which he was fa- 
miliar; he saw a face that he knew well. It was 
Miss Devonport. Did his eyes deceive him? She 
bowed to him as if nothing had passed between them. 
But it was Lionel’s turn this time. And he remain- 
ed as motionless as marble. 





Ill. 


Two years had passed away. Henley had reached 
his fatber just soon enough to be at his death-bed, 
and to catch his dying words. His two sisters had 
both married, and he had returned to England the 
owner of bis father’s estate, Wickham Manor. As 
for the Miss Devonport affair, be had striven hard to 
forget it all; but, in spite of all his efiorts, he could 
not banish every remembrance of it. He was not the 
kind of man to carry about with him the traces of 
an overwhelming sorrow. He was still young, had 
wealth, his digestion was unimpaired, and he enjoyed 
life keenly. But whenever his tuvoughts recurred, as 
they did pretty often, to his hunting days at Rattle- 
borough, Miss Devouport’s image was never far off. 
He could not forget it, brave and resolute thougt he 
was. Great as was his self-control, there were times 
when he showed that he carried about with him 
traces of a life’s sorrow. There are some men who 
can only love once. Oliver Henley was one of these. 
He had loved Miss Devonport, and he did not feel 
disposed to love any other woman. That was all. 
About two years anda halfafter the Rattleborough 
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party assembfed at breakfast were full of the coming 
event. 

‘* By the by, Mr. Henley,” inquired the hostess, 
** have I not heard you say that you were at Oxfurd 
with Mr. Hughes, the gentleman whose mining 
property is so immesce?”’ 

Yes, of course Henley had been; and what was 
more, he told the lady, though not without a pang of 
regret, he knew Mrs. Hughes—a little. Perhaps he 
should hardly recognize her now. 

‘Then, Mr. Henley, you will see two old friends of 
yours here to-night.” 

Oliver said nothing beyond that he should be very 
glad. Nor did he think much about the “ Mr, 
Hugbes whose mining property was so immense,” 
but he wondered how he could meet Mrs. Hughes, 
who had done him what he should ever think so 
grievous a wrong. 

The evening came, and when Henley entered the 
ballroom, the greater number of the guests had al- 
ready arrived. The first person whom he caught 
sight of as he entered the room, was Mrs. Hughes. 
He recognized the Miss Devonport of other days at a 
glance. The face had changed a little, perhaps, but 
@ very little; and somehow or other, as he looked, 
the hair did not seem to him the same jet black color 
that it had been. Whilst he was standing looking at 
her, Mra. Hughes came up to him. 

“‘Mr. Henley,” she said, ‘I cannot say bow glad, 
how relieved I am to see you. For more than two 
years I have longed to do so. Can you forgive me 
for what passed between us when last we met? No; 
I am sure you cannot. But when you know every- 
thing, I think you will. There was a misapprehen- 
sion between us, but you sball hear everything by- 
and-by.” 

Bat Mr. Henley could only make some lame re- 
mark to thee ffect that bygones were bygones. Would 
Mrs. Hughes give him the pleasure of a dance by- 
and-by?” 

Gladly; and Oliver duly endorsed his name on the 
programme of the wife of the wealthy Mr. Hughes, 

The dance came; it was a waltz, the same tune as 
that to which he had danced with her when she was 
Miss Devonport, more than two years ago, in the 
ballroom of Egerton Arms at Rattleborough. When 
it was over, they strolled into the conservatory ad- 
joining. 


it was for her to begin. 

“Mr. Henley,” she at last commenced, “do you 
remember the Rattleborough Hunt Ball? Do you 
remember what happened after it—that interview 
between us?” 

Henley made no answer. 

“Would you like to hear how the whole matter 


ed now?” 

** What do you mean?” asked Henley. 

“Simply what I say.” 

At that moment there was the rustle of a dress 
heard awongst the leaves of the conservatory, but 
Henley was too much engrossed with the remarks of 
Mrs. Hughes to notice it. 

‘* Here, Mr. Henley, here is my explanation. Let 
me introduce you to my sister, Miss Devonport?” 

* Mrs. Hughes, Miss Devonport? What does all 
this mean?” 

But Mrs. Hughes had risen and left the seat. Only 
Miss Devonport was standing before him—the same 
Miss Devonport of the Rattleborough Hunt Ball, with 
the same jet black hair, the same lustrous beauty, 
the same sweet, sweet smile as of old. 

Henley was too overpowered to speak. He tried 
to do so, but there was something in his throat that 
seemed to choke his utterance. But each understood 
the other, and Oliver at last said one or two words, 
and Edith Devonport knew their meaning well. 

‘“* Mr. Henley,” she said, “I have longed for this 
hour to come; I have prayed for it. I knew it would 
come some time or other, but I did not know when. 
It has come now, and you shall know all. It was I 
whom you met at the Rattleborough Ball, not my 
sister. We are twins. You are not the first person 
that has mistaken us. But when you knew us, my 
sister, as being slightly the elder,was Miss Devonport. 

I was Miss Edith Devonport. It wasshe,as you will | 


on which you were walking with Mr. Beauchamp. | 
She told meatterwards how puzzled she was by your | 
salutation. It was she, too, as you will know, whom | 
you met in the lane just before you left. All through, 
you see, it was a mistake.” 

‘A mistake,” mechanically repeated Henley; 
* but,” and the surprise cleared off his countenance, 
“is it a mistake which it is too late to mend? Miss 
Devonport— Edith—tell me it is not. Tellme what I 
now tell you, tell me that you love me.” 

“Mr. Henley, I have loved you ever since we first 
met. Is love ever too Jate?” 

But the hearts of each were too full to allow them 
to say many words. They had waited for their hap- 
piness, and the hour haf reached them. The scales 
had dropped from off their eyes. All was clear now. 
How long they sat in the conservatory they did not 
know, but presently Mrs. Hughes’s voice was heard. 
She saw how matters stood ata glance. Everything 
was righted at last. 





An eminent divine once remarked in a lecture: 
‘‘In selecting your partners for life, choose persons 
of naturally good disposition—those who by nature 
are cheerful and gentle. It may surprise some t» 
hear me place these before piety; ut I am of Bax- 








Henley rode up to his hotel, in an excellent humor 
with &is horse, which had acquitted itself most creuit- 








affair, Henley was staying with some friends in town. 
There was to be a dance in the evening, and the 


ter’s opinion, who said that the grace of God c uld 


Henley longed to say something about the | 
old days, but she had promised the explanation, and | 


originated? Would you be glad if all could be right- | 


know now, whom you met in the street that morning | 
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BY MAY BRADFORD. 
There were sunny slopes by the river's side, 
Where the tiny brook met the onward tide; 
Where the violets meek yielded perfume rare 
To the soft caress of the summer air. 


There were woody dells with their cooling shade, 
There were restful seats in the mossy glade; 

There were childish dreams in that calm retreat, 
But they've passed far out on their noiseless feet. 


There were widening paths strewn with Love's young 
flowers; 

There were fairy feet to the golden hours, 

As they brought rich gifts to the bridal bower— 

Brightest hopes of life, for the maiden's dower. 


They are past, far past, all those sunny slopes, 

All those childish dreams and those youthful hopes; 
There is naught remains for my lone heart's cheer, 
But the magic spell of those memories dear. 


Now the silver threads gleam amid my hair, 
And across my brow sweep the lines of care; 
But, at evening hour, when [ bow in prayer, 
Like the far-off chime of some vesper bell 

Come those memories dear, in my heart to dwell. 


And, forgetful all of the prayer unsaid, 
Speeds my faint heart on, by some spirit led, 
To the land far out by the Shining Throne, 
With its fadeless hopes and its joys unknown. 


~—~< > 
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BOOK II. 





BY MOY THOMAS, 


CHAPTER XI. 
WATCHED. 


/RTHUR GRAY’s belief that he was watched when 
he walked the streets had been at first the mere fan- 
cy of a mind overburdened with thoughts which it 
dared not utter aloud. It soon came to have a more 
substantial foundation. 

More than once in the evening time he had left his 
home on certain important affairs, and had observed 
a strange, grotesque figure stealing along in the dis- 
tance behind him, ina way that no man adopts who 
is engaged on honest business. The stranger was a 
little old man in black, who walked with a stoop, 
either from habit or for the sake of escaping recogni- 
tion. He came along generally close to the walls of 
houses on the opposite side of the way. Sometimes 
he lingered and looked back, as if to divert attention 
from his purpose; at other times he would stop to 
gaze in ashop- window, or read a placard upon a wall. 
Generally he kept so far behind that it was difficult 
| to detect his figure in a street in which there were 

many passers-by. If Gray’s suspicions had not been 
| awakened by his previous fancies, it is probable that 

the stranger would have escaped bis notice; but bis 

habit of looking behind, and scanning eagerly the 
‘appearance of persons approaching him, soon dis- 
closed to him the fact that this man, though always 
| far off, invariably took the same route as himself. 
He was certainly not the sort of person whom most 
people would have chosen for aspy. He was, to be- 
gin with, an old man, necessarily wanting in the 
activity and the readiness which are required for that 
kind o7 busir.ess. His appearance, too, was peculiar, 
and could not faii to strike any one who had reason 
to suspect that hia footsteps would be dogged. Gray 
had a suspicion that he had seen him somewhere be- 
| fore, but the distance at which he kept prevented 
| his being sure. 

It seemed to bim that this strange figure was only 
' on the watch at evening time. Gray rarely left the 
| banking-house during the day; but when he did he 
generally failed to detect his mysterious watcher. 
' Suspicion, however, had with him become almost a 
disease of the mind, and even in the daytime he 
walked with an uneasy sense of being observed in all 
his movements. It was possible that the work of 
spying was divided, and that some one watched him 
by day who was less conspicuous in appearance or 
more skillful in concealing himself than the little old 
man, whose queer form he had so often detected. A 
similarity in dress or other points of external ap- 
pearance in persons who were walking behind him at 
different times was sufficient to harass him with 
doubts and fears. If he called a cab—for he rarely 
drove his own cabriolet at this time—there seemed to 
his fancy to be always the same sound of wheels be- 
hind him. Go where he would, by night or day, this 
notion pursued him. He dared not proceed with the 
desperate business he had in band; he hesitated and 
lingered; devised plans lese dangerous for raising 
money for present needs, and for awhile postponed 
the fatal step. 

Who could be the cause of this watching but Cous- 
ins? No other person was aware of the desperate 
position of affairs. No one but Cousins could have 
any motive, as far as he knew, for spying his move- 
ments. It was evident, therefore, that Cousins, 
alarmed for the safety of his advances, and for his 
prospect of winning those exorbitant profits which 
he had hoped to make out of the difficulties of the 
banking-house, had resorted to this vile means of 
obtaining information. His hope was that a short 











live with persons that he could not.” 


time would serve to weary him of his course. As yet, 
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ing when he had first become convinced that the 
little old man was watching him, he had been on bis | 
and whom he relied on for converting the Swedish | 
bonds. He bad even approached the door of the | 
broker’s house, when he prudently determined to | 
postpone his intention, 

On another occasion be bad paid a visit to Frere of 
Wellclese Square, and on leaving the house of that 
well-known lawyer and money-lender in the dusk of 
the evening, had observed the same mysterious figure 
of the old man, who appeared to devote his evenings 
to observing him. Gray’s business.with Frere, though 
private, had nothing in it of a dishonorable charac- 
ter. During a period of speculative excitement, some 
years before Gray’s succession to the business, the 
house of Barnardiston and Company had advanced 
comparatively small sums to a speculative firm of 
builders, who carried on their operations in the ex- 
treme far west of Notting Hill. As not unfrequently 
happens, Barnardiston and Company had found it 
easier to embark in this kind of business than to 
withdraw from it afterwards. Then came the usual 
reaction; a time of panic; an outery against the 
Bank Charter; a rush for discounts. The specula- 
tive builders saw old Mr. Challoner one morning in 
the ban’ parlor in Saint James's street, and com- 
municated to him the unpleasant intelligence that 
without further support they must step payment; a 
step vhich would bring before the public the un- 
pleasant revelation thet Barnardisten and Company, 
beguiled by the persuasions of an aristocratic ground 
landlord, had invested money in contravention of 
the rules of sound banking. There was no course 
but to comply. Thus, in the progress of time the 
bank had come to hold second and third mortgeges 
upon rather doubtful house property, including some 
considerable rows of carcases little likely to be fin’sh- 
ed for a generation or so. This was the security 
which had occurred to Gray to transfer upon an ar- 
rangement to Frere, whose business fortunately lay 
out of the range of Saint James’s street and- May 
Fair. There was no urgent necessity fur concealing 
a transaction of this kind. Gray explained to Frere 
that the house had come into possession of these secu- 
rities some years before, and that he was anxious to 
transfer them only because they were out of the 
ordinary course of a banker’s business. Ina time of 
panic such a transaction might bave got wind to the 
injury of the house; but commercial tranquillity was 
now restored, and there was little danger of any one 
observing it. 

Nevertheless, it alarmed bim to find that his pur- 
suer, whoever he might be, had tracked him here. 
As his cab issued out of the old-fashioned gateway, 
Gray had distinctly seen the old man hanging about 
near the railing of the square. How he could have 
tracked him therebe knew not. He had looked back 
more than once on his way thither, but had observed 
nothing. 

Subsequently, the banker received a still more 
alarming proof of the perseverance of the man who 
thus tracked his movements in the evening time. It 
was on the occasion of one of those visits to Byfleet, 
now become so rare. He had this time employed 
more than usval precaution. ‘If I ride,” he thought, 
“this man can only follow me by riding too.” Ac- 
cordingly, be had taken a cab in a street where there 
was no other vehicle. His pursuer seemed on this 
cecasion to have ceased from his functions. Gray 
looked far and wide, and detecting no trace of him, 
ordered the driver to go to Vauxhall Station; but he 
had not proceeded far before the old notion possessed 
him that there was some one following him in anoth- 
er vehicle. Norcould there be any doubt this time 
of the correctness of his suspicions. As the banker 
descende? from his cab, he distinctly saw ancther 
cab drawn up at a distance, and a man issue from it, 
who paid the driver, andslunk away. It was, be- 
yond question, the little old man in black. 

Gray hesitated. If this man could but Ciscover for 
what place he took a ticket, the secret of bis visits to 
Byfleet might soon be known. But delay and disap- 
pointment had rendered him desperate. He took his 
ticket and lingered about for a time; but his pur- 
suer did not appear, and he was satisfied at least 
that he did not travel by the same train. Yet this 
fact made him more uneasy, and rendered his visits 
to By fleet still rarer, 





CHAPTER XII. 


DOUBLE DEALING. 


SHORTLY after this an accident furnished Gray 
with something like proof that the man who watched 
him was employed by Cousins. It happened one 
worning that as the banker was crossing Saint 
Jawmes’s street on his way to business, he was struck 
by the appearance of a little old man in black, who 
seemed to bear a close resemblance to the man whose 
curiosity about the banker’s proceedings in the even- 
ing time was so insatiable. A closer inspection sat- 
istied him that it wasthe same. But the spy was 
evidently not on duty vow. It appeared, indeed, 
pretty certain that he was not aware of Gray’s pres- 
ence, fur he hurried onward without lookisg back, 
and passed in and out of the crowd of passers-by as if 
bent on some business and pressed for time. Gray 
followed him cautiously for awhile. ‘Their parts were 
now changed; the watched became the watcher. 
But this kind of business was too hazardous to be 
pursued long. The unfortunate banker was haunted 
at all times by the tear of being observed. It was 
possible that there was some other watcher at work, 


he could have discovered nothing. On the very even- 


judge.” 





who might detect him in the act of following the old 
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man. This suspicion alone would haveecompelled | 
him to abandon his pnrpose; but at that moment the | 
idea of a new expedient struck him. He was passing | 


where a ticket-porter sat waiting for hire upon a stool 
beside the door. Gray stopped and spoke to the 
man. 

‘ There’s a little old man dressed in black yonder,” 
he said. 

The ticket-porter looked in the direction in which 
the speaker pointed. 

** The old man in the dress-coat?” he inquired. 

‘*The same,” replied Gray. ‘Here is half a 
crown. See where he goes; ascertain his name if 
youcan. You will be here to-morrow morning at 
this hour?” 

The porter nodded. 

** Make haste. Ifyou succeed there will be half a 
guinea for your pains.” 

The porter took the half crown and hurried away, 
inspired by the prospect of a profitable job. 

The old man pursued his way along the Strand and 
through Temple Bar, evidently unconscious that it 
was now his turn to be observed. He had not pro- 
ceeded much further before it began to be evident 
that he was in some way connected with the legal 
profession. The cleck of Saint Danstan’s was strik- 
ing twelve as he paused and drew from his tail pock- 
et a small bundle of papers tied with red tape. From 
these he selected one, and passing upa narrow pas- 
saye, entered cneof the Invsof Court. The porter 
followed him until he arrived at a gtone building, 
bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Judge’s Chambers.” The 
buiiding was approached by a flight of steps leading 
to folding-doors, which opened into a large hail, | 
where a crowd of persens were shouting out the 
names of well-known firms of solicitors. It was 
evidently a place of meeting for attorneys and their 
clerks, who had some business to transsct together, 
fur every now and then avoice would answer to a 
name called. ‘ 

The porter followed clvse beside the old man until 
some one shouted forth: 

“Mr. Samuel Gridley.” 

‘* Here,” cried the little old man, as he made a 
way throvgh thecrowd. ‘“ Who called Gridley?” 

“JT did,” said a thin, shabby locking youth, bold- 
ing a bundle of papers identical in appearance with 
that which the old man had taken trom bis pocket. 
‘*[’m for the defendant in Cousins versus Clayter. 
Give us a week to plead, orl must go before the 


Tne porter heard no more. He was a practical 
man, and having fulfilled the conditions on which he 
had been promised his reward, be departed. But he 
had not gone far when some evil influence suggested 
to bim a piece of roguery of a peculiar and ingenious 
character. He wus in this affair, at present, the ser- 
vant of one party only—what if he could make him 
self the servant of the other too, and contrive to be 
paid by both? Sudden good fortune is corrupting: 
the appetite for money grows by what it feeds on. 
The porter was miserably poor. He had a family of 
children, as poor men generally have. The tempta- 
tion was strong, and svphisms were not wanting to 
soothe his conscience. How did he know tiat the 
gentleman who had thus set him to play the spy did 
not intend to make some base use of his information? 
To warn the old man of this suspicious circumstipce 
might be at least as usefal a step as that of convey- 
ing secret intelligence of his movements to another 
fur a bribe. Determined by these considerations, he 
retraced his steps. 

The man of whom he was in quest was standing on 
the steps of the building as the porter arrived there 
again. He was tying his bundle of papers as if pre- 
paring to go. The porter stopped in front of him and 
tuuched his hat. 

“Mr. Samuel Gridley?” he inquired. 

“ That’s my name. What is it?” 

‘“*Pve something private and important to tell you. 
Let us tind a quiet corner.” 

The old man looked down at the speaker in a ner- 
vous hurried way, which satistied the porter that he 
was not easy in his conuscieuce. 

“A quiet corner,” he repeated, as he fumbled in- 
effectually with the piece of red tape; ‘‘and private 
business? Who can have private business with me 
in the city at this hour?” and his hand shvok visibly. 

“JT can,” replied the purter, emboldened, by the 
old man’s weakness, to take the lead in the matter. 
**Come up here.” 

Gridley tollowed him helplessly till they came toa 
retired nook, where the shade of two sickly trees 
made the privacy still more attractive. 

** Do you know of anybody who would be likely to 
watch you?” asked the porter. 

The question seemed toatfect the old man strange- 
ly. He trembled and looked about him like one who 
fears that he has fallen into some ambush. 

“To watch me?” he stammered. ‘No, no one. 
There’s some mistake.” 

* Beg your pardon; no mistake atall. There’s a 
gentleman who employs me who is very curious to 
learn your name and where you goto. You see, I’ve 
fuund out both.” 

‘‘ Dear me,” faltered the old man. “ He has no 
right to know. Don’t tell him anything. Or, say 
Jones.” 

“Avreed,” said the porter, “if you make it worth 
my while. How much, now, is it worth to describe | 
you asa gentleman by the name of Jones, who goes | 
at twelve o’clock every day, say to the Royal Ex- 
change?” 





‘“‘A trifle,” faltered the old man. ‘*That is, as 
much as l’ve got here. It’s very little,” he added, as | 


he opened a leathern purse, and took out some very 
small coins. 
‘* Little wont do,” said the porter. ‘The other 


way to visit a broker who was a private friend of bis, | the entrance to a club-house near Charing Cross, | geutleman gave balf a crown, and promised half a 


guinea besides. You ought to pay double at least.” 

‘ Was it a tall gentleman?” asked the old man, 
hesitating. 

“ Yes.” 

“A military looking man?” 

‘* Yes; wore 4 mustache.” 

“Tthink I know,” said the old man, musingly. 
‘You shall have the sum you name, but not now. 
I’ve nothing to speak of with me.” 

“You must settle to-night,” urged the porter. 
**T sball see the gentleman to-morrow at half-past 
eleven.” 

“Meet me at eight this evening, then,” said the 
wretched Gridley, “ and I'll bring the money.’ 

“ Where?” 

“Anywhere in the West. Say Cavendish Square.” 

“Agreed,” said the porter, and they parted. 

“A queer old fellow,” muttered the porter, as he 
looked after him; ‘but his money will be worth 
earning.” 

On the whole, the cunning porter determined 
that it would be best to keep faith with Gridley, and 
deceive his first employer. He bad begun to be 
alarmed at the boldness of hisown designs, “ but the 
name of Jones,” he reasoned, * reveals nothing, and 
the matter will be dropped.” 

The next morning, however, found him in a differ- 
ent frame of mind. The old man had failed to keep 
his appointment. From the hour of eight until long 


} after the church ciucks had sounded nine, the por- 


ter had perambulated the railings of Cavendish 
Square without discovering any trace of the little old 
man in black. ‘The izct was that since they had 
paried Gridley had taken counsel with one in whom 
he implicitly trusted, and had in consequence ab- 
sented biuself from Cavendisu Square. This,mean, 
not to say treacherous conduct, irritated the porter. 


He had vasted his time, he had lost the prospect of 


a cousiderable reward on which he bad depended, be 
bad been fooled and outwitted by a weak old man. 
Gray tound him at a little bef re noon the next day 
seated in his accustoreed chair, and in no mood tu 
conceal anything which might turn to the disadvaun- 
tuge of the old nian in black. He communicated to 
his employer what he knew, together with some un- 
flattering remarks upon Gridley’s turtive way, and 
general hang-dog expression. 

Gray had a strong impression that he had some- 
where heard before the name of Samuel Gridley. 
The fact that he was an attorney soon helped him to 
more detinite information. He walked into a sta- 
tioner’s shep near Charing Cross, where he asked to 
be permitted to refer to a little volume bound in red 
leather, and known to the legal profession as the 
“ Law List.” Here, under letter G, he quickly found 
the name in which he was in search, and discovered 
the significant fact that Mr. Samuel Gridley’s offices 
were in the house in which Cousins carried on busi- 
ness in May Fair. 

Gray hadjfur obvious reasons refrained from visit- 
ing Cousins, with whom he had transacted all busi- 
Ness personally and generally at the banking-house; 
but he rewembered having heard of an old man who 
had taken chambers of Cousins, and had become his 
legal adviser. He even remembered, now, having 
ouce received a packet from Cousins by the hands of 
a@iwan who bore a strong resemblance to the little 
lawyer. 

Gray no longer felt any doubt that it was Cousins 
who had set the old man to watch him; but from 
that day he missed the familiar figure of the spy. 
He looked behind again ané@ again in his walks at 
evening time; laid traps to detect him, lingered in 
short thoroughfares to give him time to overtake 
him. He socn came to the conclusion that for some 
reason the little lawyer had ceased to watch him. 
Had Cousins desisted, battled by repeated failure to 
make any discovery of in:pertance, or had he simply 
found another agent more wary? It was strange 
that the old man bad cease to watch on the very 
day when Gray had discovered his name. This alone 
disquieted him, almost as much as the knowledge of 
Gridley’s espionage. He was troubled now by a 
vague dread of some scrutiny which he could not 
fathom; some eye ever on the watch, from which 
there could be no escape. 





CHAPTER XIII, 
DISCOVERIES, 


SCARCELY a fortnight had elapsed since Carrell’s 
proiise to Laura Stapleton, when he began to make 
discoveries of far greater importance than any which 
her jealous anger had anticipated. 

Arthur Gray, overwhelmed with business which he 
was compelled by the death of his trusted manager to 
transact personally, distracted by the obstacles in the 
way of his marriage, and harassed and alarmed by 
the fear of spies, bad grown careless in some matters 
in which he had hitherto been cautious and prudent. 
He was, moreover, compelled to confide to his secre- 
tary books and papers in which it was necessary to 
make entries and calculations of a kind which could 





only be sately entrusted to one whose suspicions were | 


asleep. These documents disclused to Carrell facts 
which set him thinking. By degrees these facts be- 
gan to take shape, and throw light on each other. 
Certain papers that he pored over thus became sig- 


| his own breast. 


writing of that paper of instractions which Cousins 
had sent to him by Gridley; and be bad satisfied 
himself from these that Gray wes under secret and 
heavy obligations to that notorious p oney-lerder, the 
peculiar nature of whose business Gridley had re- 
vealed to him. Here, then, seemed to be the key to 
that dreamy and abstracted manner, those fits of 
gioom and depression, by which Arthur Gray was so 
often visited. The significance of these things could 
not be mistaken. The bank was involved, and Cous- 
ing was in some way interested in its affairs, 

One day Carrell observed him take some papers 
from a tin box in a fireproof closet. The tin box was 
labelled with the name of a customer of the bank 
who had lately retired to Italy. These papers Gray 
placed in his pocket, after « bich he relocked the box, 
and closed the door of the closet again. That after- 
noon Gray was tracked by the little old man in black 
to the door of a well-known broker who had sold for 
Carrel! some of those shares in speculative com panies 
in which he had invested ao prefitably. His conduct 
was strange; he lingered at the door, but did not 
enter; he looked about him cautiously, and finally 
retraced his footsteps and returned home. It must 
have been evident to any one who had observed bim 
that afternoon, that he was bent on some business 
which he shrank from accomplishing. Carrell learn- 
ed these facts that night. In truth, the old man 
whom tbe banker had so confidently assumed to be a 
spy in the interest of Cousins, had been employed by 
Carrell in fulfilment of his promise to Laura Sta- 
pleton. 

A reference to the account of the customer whose 
name was painted on the tin box enabled the bank- 
er’s secretary at once to determine that since bis 
departure to take up his residence in Italy, the bank 
had had no transactions with him, save in connec- 
tion with the receipt and transmission of dividends 
upon certain Swedish bonds. Carrell had become 
crafty as well as unscrupulous. ‘“* When next that 
box is opened,” he thought, “the bonds wiil have 
melted, and this great banker will bave started on 
a road which leads to the hu'ks.”’ 

When Gridley apprised Carrell of how Gray bad 
observed him, and bad finally adopted a ruse by 
which he had discovered his naine, he counselled the 
old man to abstain from further watching, and by no 
means to keep his appointment with the porter in 
Cavendish Square. He knew weil that Gray mist 
discover Gridley’s connection with Cousins, and 
would theretore set down his watching to the craft of 
that unscrupulous gentleman. But to pursue the 
system of watching him any further, would have been 
hazardous and useless. Gridley’s pains had indeed 
been fruitless as far as regarded the original purpose. 
He had certainly discovered nothing which could in- 
terest Laura Stapleton, except Gray’s pecuniary 
embarrassments, which he had no intention to 
betray. 

Gridley readily obeyed Carrell’s injunctions. He 
had learned, indeed, to follow his neighbor's wishes 
with the fidelity of a dog to its master. Carrell’s 
rapid rise in the banking-house, his power and re- 
sources, were the never-failing cause of the old man’s 
wonderment and admiration. He regarded him with 
@ sort of hero-worship, which was chilcish in its ex- 
travagance. He imbibed Carrell’s cynical views of 
life, or thought that he imbibed them; for, in truth, 
the old man followed almost blindly the dictates of 
his companion’s evil temper. The man whom he had 
been so strangely permitted to save from destructicn 
became his strength and support for evil and for 
good. He had scarcely any existence beyond the in- 
fluence of that strong will. Even the baseness of his 
fallen nature, the harshness, the cruelty, and the 
selfishness which Carrell openly betrayed, bad some- 
thing in them dazzling and attractive in the old 
man’s eyes. He took his hero as he found him, and 
scarcely wished him otherwise. ‘There was a cour- 
age and a consciousness of power in all his dealings 
with the world, which fascinated the old man by the r 
contrast with his own weak, vacillating nature. The 
ill usage which he endured at Cousins’s hands be- 
came easier to bear from the secret sense of Carrell’s 
protection. His miserable home had grown bright. 
Life was no longer a burden, nor the future hope- 
less. 

They stillinhabited the two garrets. Carreil had 
determined to remain there, partly from his love of 
privacy, and partly in consequence of those penuri- 
ous habits which he had acquired from his dread cf 
falling again into dependence. But he would ctten 
delight the old man by pictures of future prosperity 
such as he had scarcely dared to picture even in Lis 
old day dreams. . 

“ This is a world of knaves, Gridley,” he would say. 
“ The problem is how to make them serve our ends.’ 

At length Gridley’s disappearance emboldened 
Arthur Gray to take the firet step which he had so 
long contemplated for releasing himself from the 
grasp of Cousins. He opened the box again, took 
from it the necessary securities, and repaired to the 
broker’s. The transaction was scon completed. No 
power of attorney was necess3ry; the bonds being 
nowinally the property of Barnardiston and Com- 
pany, as trustees for their client. Gray bad divulged 
this step to noone. Norecord of it remained save in 
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reliet which it promised so great, that he almost | 


wondered why be had hesitated. There were other |. 
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dispose of, and not more likely to lead to inquiry, at | 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
ARTHUR GRAY'S PARTNER 
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divides the mere bankrupt from the felon; bat his 
conscience did not want for palliatives. He seemed 
even to breathe more freely than betore. 

Buta watchful eye had detected his movements. 
Carrell sought a private interview with Gray that 
night. A week later he had become a junior partner 
in tbe great house of Barnardiston and Company. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
ARTHUR GRAY’S PARTNER. 


ARTHUR GRAY dreaded his new partner, but he 
was compelled to trust him. In his unhappy p:si- 
tion there was no other in whom he dared confide, 
He knew that he was in his power; but he had made 
it his interest to serve him, and keep secret the posi- 
tion of the bank. He wanted an instrument that 
could aid him in these matters as the devoted Ed- 
munds had done. On the whole, he could not hope 
for more faithful service than from this man, whose 
ambition had suggested to him to take advantage of 
his discoveries. If he could in some way involve him 
in these dark transactions in which he had now en- 
gaged, he reflected, the security fur his fidelity would 
be still greater. His scheme was well imagined; 
but Carrell saw through it. He refused to be a party 
to the conversion of property not legitimately be- 
longing to the bank. 

Thenceforth Gray perceived that his new partner, 
instead of being a pliant tool, promised to become his 
master. The position became almost intolerable. 
His degradation was even greater than that which 
he had endured from Cousins’s dictation. To what 
extent, he asked himself, would this man, who was 
now in a position to consign him to a criminal prison, 
employ the power he had obtained? He was watch- 
ful, intelligent, unscrupulous. Gray could be sure 
of nothing except that he would not venture on a 
step which would bring ruin on the bank, for such a 
course would destroy that sudden good fortune which 
had fallen in his way. 

So he resolved to pursue the dangerous path on 
which be bad entered; to take upon himself alone 
the responsibility of those frauds by which he hoped 
like a desperate gambler, to retrieve the fortunes of 
the house. But his heart was heavy the while. One 
day he entered a chemist’s shop in a neighborhood 
where there was little chance of his being detected, 
and obtained, on a plausible excuse, a small dose of a 
subtle poison, which the chemist placed in a phial, 
labelled and sealed. From that time he carried this 
phial with him constantly. At night in his room, or 
by day when he chanced to be alone, he would take 
this phial from his pocket, and contemplate it with 
agbastly smile. ‘1t will save me from the worst,” 
he thought. 

Only a few days after Carrell’s discovery, Cousins 
was surprised by receiving from Gray a note to the 
effect that he was prepared to reduce his debt by 
ten thousand pounds. Cousins received the money, 
and cancelled obligations to that amount. His credi- 
tor had even offered to make arrangements for 
speedily reducing the debt still further. Cousins was 
well content, but he wondered. When he learned 
that the man whom he had secretly introduced into 
the house—the occupant of the miserable garret, 
whose poverty had driven him only a few months 
before to the most desperate resolves—had been pro- 
moted to the position of a junior partner in the house 
of Barnardiston and Company, he wondered still 
more. These facts were surely connected in some 
way, but how? He determined to wait awhile and 
observe. Had this man become a tool in some tran- 
sactions by which heavy sums could be raised? 

Cousins had only that day determined to strip off 
the mask and call on Carrell, under the threats which 
it would be impossible for him to despise, to procure 
fur him certain information relative to the position of 
the bank. But his imagination was now fired bya 
far more promising expedient. If they had indeed 
discovered a plan for paying cff debts so heavy even in 
those desperate circumstances in which Gray had 
lately been placed, their plan of operations must be 
worth knowing. 

Cousins determined to allow the affair to ripen. 
He shrank from alarming his victim while he was 
engaged in a task so onerous as that of paying off a 
debt of thirty-five thousand pounds. While Gray 
kept his word, of which his first installment of the 
money was so good an earnest, it was impossible that 
either he or his strange partner could be better em- 
ployed for Cousins’s interest. The debt once paid, 
Gray would believe himself out of the power of the 
bill-discounter; but Cousins’s far-seeing mind dis- 
cerned prospects of turning the troubles of Bar- 
nardiston’s house to still further advantage. In a 
little while the man whom he had placed in the bank 
could not fail to be far better informed than he had 
hitherto been in all those matters which Cousins was 
curious to know. Thus, while performing the part 
of partner in the bank, he would be secretly his 
agent, bound to him body and soul—compelled, under 
penalties from which the sternest might recoil, to do 
his bidding, and betray to him the secrets which 
Gray would believe to be safe in his keeping. 

Carrell’s saving habits had not left him, but it was 
impossible that the new partner in Barnardiston’s 
could continue to livein a wretched garret in Maryle- 
bone. He removed to elegant chambers in the 
Albany, consisting of a sitting-room, bedroom, dress- 
ing-room and ante-chamber. Gridley deplored at 
first this removal from the scene of their first ac- 
quaintance, but he soon learned to accommodate 
himself to thechange. He rejoiced in his compan- 
ion’s success more thanif it had been hisown. Ot 


the means by which it had been attained he knew 
nothing, nor was he curious. He had performed his 
part in watching Gray blindly, mechanically. That 
Carrell desired it was enough to inspire him with zeal 
and perseverance which he had never yet shown in 
affairs ot his own. He was content to be allowed to 
sit in the faint reflection of the glory which had fallen 
upon the late companion of his misery. Carrell re- 
tained for him, at the old man’s request, both the 
garrets in which they had suffered so much; but 
Gridley spent his evenings at the Albany. The por- 
ter of the place took him for a clerk or confidential 
servant of the gentleman who had lately taken up 
his abode there. Gridley, indeed, had no ambition 
beyond that of being permitted to serve Carrell in 
any capacity, however humble. 

Sometimes the old man would recall the strange 
circumstance of his old fellow-lodger’s poverty and 
misery, and would wonder at those mysterious signs 
which he had discovered. But Carreil never con- 
versed with Gridley on the subject of his past life, 
and the old man did not venture to hint at his dis- 
covery. He was grateful if his new master would 
talk with him; but when he seemed moody and ab- 
stracted he would withdraw to the little ante- 
chamber, there to read and take snuff and pase his 
time as in the days of his solitary life. About an 
hour after dusk ot those long summer days, he would 
steal away to his humble lodging, where he let him- 
self in with a key as of old. 

Carrell knew nothing of those palliating circum- 
stances which Gray could plead for the evil courses 
into which he was drifting. He had no knowledge 
of the history of the bank—of those embarrassments 
which Gray had inherited from his predecessors, and 
which had finally driven him into his fatal relations 
with Cousins of May Fair. In the proud banker, 
who accepted the world’s respect while he secretly 
appropriated the wealth which was not his own, he 
saw only afresh evidence of the baseness of the world 
around him, and a new stimulus to his determina- 
tion to turn the vices and the follies of those with 
whom he came in contact to his own account. Gray’s 
concessiuns had not conciliated-him, while the bank- 
er’s attempt to involve him in active participation in 
new frauds, for the manifest purpose of injuring him 
in the future, had filled him with a secret dislike. 
Gray’s conduct towards the Stapletons appeared to 
him in the light of another illustration of his base 
and crafty nature. He was deceiving them as to his 
position in the world, availing himself of Laura’s 
love to entrap the woman whom 80 many regarded 
with favor. 

But this affair did not concern him. He had been 
too much engrossed with his own schemes to give 
more than a passing thought to the cottage at By- 
fleet, and that bright vision which had met him in 
the woods. He had fulfilled the promise he had 
given her; but, at leaat, had discovered nothing of 
the kind which the lady’s jealousy had expected. 
The effect which her beauty and her arts of fascina 
tion had exercised over him for awhile was lest in 
the excitement of these more momentous events. He 
forgot the blandishments of those rides among the 
firs; the strange fear with which she had inspired 
him; her artful confidences; her impulsive appeals 
for aid; her tender complaints; her sudden transi- 
tions of teeling; her reproaches and her tears. He 
had escaped from the influence of the siren, and her 
power seemed at an end. 

But what these things could not effect, that malig- 
nant envy which had become one of the strongest 
passions of his soul, promised to accomplish. 

Grey ceased to despatch him to Byfleet. He dread- 
ed him now too much to entrast him with a mission 
so delicate. He shuddered at the thought that this 
man, who had spied into his secret soul and dis- 
covered its baseness, should have been in frequent 
contact with the woman whom he loved. He knew 
not what word might have dropped—what subtie 
sign might have conveyed to Laura or her mother an 
indication of his guilt and of the true reason of his 
mysterious absence. In his suspicious mind there 
was something in the manner of Laura and her 
mother which seemed to contirm these fears. Em- 
boldened by the nearer prospect of escape from Cous- 
ins’s control, he now visited them ofiencr. Tuey 
regarded him more coldly than ever. Mrs. Staple- 
ton even inquired after Joyce in a manner which 
seemed to him significant. Gray explained his ab- 
sence by the fact that he had now become a partner 
in the house, end that his aid could not with delicacy 
be asked for such a mission. But the excuse was too 
transparent to inspire faith. His services had always 
been confidential, and were such as might be ren- 
dered by an intimate friend, such as a secretary 
promoted to a partnership, and a participation, how- 
ever small, in the profits of the banking-house, 
might be expected to be. If his secretary had served 
him faithfully, why were his visits now dispensed 
with? If he had been unfaithful, how could they 
explain his apparent rise in favor? These arguments 
did not fail to strike the experienced mother, and to 
convince her more strongly than ever that Philip 
Joyce was cognisant of some things which it was 
important to them to know. 

Meanwhile, Carrell took note of this sudden silence 
upon the subject of the inhabitants of the cottage at 
Fir Vale. He knew well the days when Gray visited 
Byfleet. A certain approach to cheerfulness in his 
manner was visible in him at times, which could not 
fail to strike an observer so watchful. The recol- 
lection of his own wild passion for Isabel Frere stole 
upon him. A sort of jealousy of the joy which he 
saw in this man oppressed him. He had fallen toa 





state in which the sight of happiness in another of a 


kind which had been denied to him, filled him with 
evil passions. One day, when Gray departed in this 
way, he looked after him as he passed down the 
street, and felt towards him a hatred more bitter than 
he had ever felt before. 

‘* What has this man done,” he thought, “to de- 
serve that the woman whom he loves should return 
his passion tenfold?” 

He fixed his eyes upon the banker’s figure until he 
disappeared in the distance. The thought that he 
held this man’s destiny in his hands—that a word 
from him might ruin him inthe estimation of the 
Stapletons—yielded him a malignant pleasure, like 
that which he had felt in contemplating bis power to 
destroy the odious Jackson during his visit to the 
guard-ward. 





CHAPTER XV. 


SNARES. 


CARRELL’s habit of brooding upon these things 
grew stronger. His curiosity to know when Gray 
visited the Stapletons became an absorbing passion. 
He employed Gridley again to watch at the station 
where Gray, rendered more confident by long free- 
dom from surveillance, failed to observe his presence. 
Gridley was happy enough to be employed in any 
service by the man whose favor was his sole thought. 
He brought him frequent reports of Gray’s appear- 
ance at Vauxhall. 

The oli man was pleased with his success, until he 
saw that the intelligence which he brought rendered 
his employer more thoughtful and reserved. ‘‘ He 
does not like to know that the banker goes that way,” 
he thought. Gridley was shrewd enough in matters 
that concerned Carrell’s interest. He struck out a 
device for rendering his news more palatable. One 
day he took care that Gray should observe him. The 
plan took eftect. The banker hal not yet lost his 
terror of discovery. This new proof, as it appeared 
to him, that Cousins was on the watch disturbed 
him. He had contemplated a secret marriage with 
Laura Stapleton, but the thought that even if they 
were married he dared not visit her, deterred him. 
It would be better to postpone their union than to 
have to confess to his bride that his unhappy cir- 
cumstances would compel him to absent himself from 
her society, and to visit ber with even greater stealth 
than he had lately practised. 

He made excuses again, and for awhile the Staple- 
tons saw him less frequently. Gridley reported this 
fuct to Carrell, who did not know the cause. 

One morning he received a note from Mrs. Staple- 
ton, marked “ private,” and asking him to call upon 
her in Hertford street. The flowers had reappeared 
in the balconies and verandas of their well-known 
house. The Stapletons bad returned for a short 
period, determined to face the demands of creditors, 
or silence them as best they might. This step had 
become necessary as a hint to Laura’s lover, anda 
manifesto against his policy of delay. 

Carrell went. The lady saw him in her drawing- 
room. He looked anxiously for any sign of Laura’s 
presence; but he noted none. He was disappointed. 
His envy of Arthur Gray’s good fortune was rapidly 
changing to an interest in Laura Stapleton which 
was dangerous. 

The artful mother congratulated him on his pro- 
gress in the banking-house; regretted that it had 
prevented their having the pleasure of seeing him at 
Fir Vale; thanked him for his kindness to Laura, 
aud ended by inviting him to a concert to take place 
in their drawing-room in a few days. She knew that 
Arthur Gray would hear of this, but she was glad of 
the opportunity of piquing him. 

Carrell was present at the concert. The perfor- 
mances of the distinguished amateurs whom he 
heard there interested him little. His thoughts were 
fixed on Laura Stapleton. The world of fashion, so 
long deprived of their chief attraction, gathered 
round her more assiduously than ever. He saw her 
now in that sphere in which she shone to most ad- 
vantage. Skelterdale was there, admiring from a 
distance. Mrs. Stapleton sat beside Carrell for awhile, 
and pointed out to him that notorious young noble- 
man about whom she whispered confidentially. But 
Laura was too much engaged with old acquaintances 
to bestow more than one smile of recognition upon 
the new partner in Barnardiston’s house. 

When the concert was ended and the company de- 
parting, Mrs. Stapleton touched ber new friend 
upon the shoulder, and whispered, * You will stay 
awhile and see Laura. She wished to speak to you; 
but this crowd prevented her.” 

Carrell was eager to comply. He stayed long with 
the Stapletons that night. It was the first time that 
he had associated with mother and daughter on an 
equal footing. More than once Mrs. Stapleton left 
them together for a short time on some excuse. She 
knew well that she could trust to Laura’s judgment. 
What would not one of those young men of fashion 
who had hardly cast a glance upon the stranger 
guest—what would not the unhappy Skelterdale have 
given to have been the hero of those delightful tete- 
a-tetes? Laura had never looked more beautiful 
than that night: The excitement of the evening en- 
tertainment had given a faint flush to her face, and 
slightly disarranged her masses of fair hair; but these 
things detracted something from tke formality of the 
evening toilet, and added a grace of which she herself 
was fully conscious. 

They talked of Fir Vale and the cottoge, and of the 
beautiful sylvan scenery in that neighborhood. 


“And this,” she said, dropping her full blue eyes | 





with well-practised effect, ‘‘ reminds me of your {| 


philosophy which you preached once so effectually 
when we were riding in those woods.” 

*“T have not forgotten,” he interposed. 

‘Nor I,” replied Laura. ‘Ah, me! I was foolish 
then. Il was weak enough to confide to you some 
things which pride should have forbidden me to tell. 
Bat I was unhappy. I longed for a friend, and I 
thought I could rely on you. At least, I had no 
other; except mamzia, of course, who is but a wo- 
man, and sees the world only with woman's eyes, 
You said that idle people torment themselves with 
imaginary troubles; and that there is nothing one 
need fear in this world but loss of liberty, subjected 
to the will of tyrants, poverty and dependence, and 
the like.” 

“And you,” interrnpted Carrell, ‘thought that a 
narrow view of life; but are no longer of that 
opinion.” 

She laughed a scornful little laugh, and stamped 
impatiently with her tiny foot upon the ground. “I 
am wiser now,” she said. ‘I bave been trifled with, 
treated like a toy, to be played with or cast away 
with every idle mood of a man whom I once thought 
the soulofhonor. But this folly is gone.” 

She pronounced the word ‘ honor” with a marked 
emphasis, and with a scornful curl of the lip, which 
Carrell observed. 

Mrs, Stapleton heard this conversation from the 
supper-room, and approved, Its tone, indeed, had 
been suggested by herself. ‘Our young friend,” 
she said, ‘‘ is gloorsy, cynical, rererved. In order to 
lead men, you must adopt their humor.” 

Carrell fell easily inte the anare. “ There is no 
honor among men,” he said. ‘The very word is an 
invention of knaves, who palm their chivalrous no- 
tions ipon honest men for their own gain.” 

“You tempt me to think eo,” said Laura, re- 
proachfully, “ for even you bawe failed to keep your 
word.” 

* In what, madam?” he asked. 

* You promised to befriend me, to ascertain for me 
the secret of Arthur's long tits of absence.” 

**T have done my best in your service,” he replied. 
**T have used, even, means which rogues who desire 
to escape detection call base and dishonorable. IL 
have employed apies to dog his footsteps; but have 
discovered nuthing you would care to hear.” 

“Pardon. I did you an injustice,” she said, 
“This was indeed a friend’s service. But are you 
sure; had I no rival?” 

Carrell’s face flushed, and she perceived it. 
you still so anxious on that score?” he asked. 

*‘Only for vengeance,” she exclaimed, with a sud- 
den earnestness which was not feigned. ‘ Those 
whom I have scorned and rejected have treated ne 
with respect. AmI so tame aspirit, do you think, 
as to submit to coldness and neglect from one whom 
Ionce loved, and to whom 1 was weak enough to 
show my folly?” 

Carrell became after this a frequent visitor in 
Hertford street. Sometimes he saw Laura; but rare- 
ly for alongtime. Mrs. Stapleton held the keys of 
that paradise, and only admitted whom she pleased, 
or indulged them with a gli npse of the houri within 
in such a manner as suited best her plans. She had 
satisfied herself that her young visitor was really en- 
thralled in that snare in which sv many had strug- 
gled hopelessly. But Carrell’s newly awakened love 
for Laura Stapleton differed from that of all other 
admirers. It was based originally in evil, and 
the taint had clung te it. It was a passion which 
did not raise or purify his nature like that wild, 
hopeless dream of love with which he had regarded 
Isabel Frere. Something in the tone and manner, 
both of the mother and the daughter, had struck him 
as false and unreal. He even felt towards Laura 
something of that dread which had so mysteriously 
stoiem upon him on their tirst chance meeting. He 
was not altogether the dupe of her wiles. Uer base- 
ness in inducing him to play the spy upon her lover 
was not greater than his own in making himself the 
instrument of her designs; but in his eyes it did not 
degrade her the less. She fascinated him, but her 
fascination was like that of the woman in the old 
legend, whose serpent origin is never quite concealed. 
He felt instinctively that she was se!fish and worldly, 
like those about her, hard and merciless as thore 
maxims in which he delighted, yet he loved her still. 
His own nature was too debased to make such 4 love 
impossible. His habit of worshipping something 
which he knew to be unworthy of bis worship sank 
him lower and lower, and brought with it its own 
peculiar retribution. He scorned himself for his 
weakness, yet grew daily more and more restless 
when he did not see her, and watched for signs of 
Gray’s return to favor with a deeper hatrel of his riva!. 

[COMMENCED IN NUMBER 28 } 
_—— > — 
A MISTAKE. 
A mistake occurred on Washington street, the 
other day. A gentleman from New Hampshire—a 
very learned gentleman, one who has considerable 
fame, but yet is notorivus tor his absent-mindedness 
—was going up Washington street. Ahead of him 
was a young lady, parading along in the very perfec- 
tion of ‘ Grecian bend.’’ He looked; be had seen 
nothing on earth like that; he believed there was 
nothing under the water like it; but yet, strange to 
say, he did not feel like worshipping. ‘* By heavens.” 
he ejaculated to bin-sel!, “ she bas the cholera!” and 
he picked the unsuspecting dawsel up, exclaiming, 
«“ There’s a druggist near by!” ani despite ber strug- 


“Are 








Then she reproached him for not visiting them there. | 


gles, bore her in. An explanation ensued, and the 
lay escaped, feeling incigoest and insulted, amid 
the ill-suppressed laughter of the clerks, in which 
even New Hampelire bau to join. 
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VARIOUS MATTERS. 


The reports of the Indian murders in the West and 
of the battles with them that have recently occurred, 
present one feature—the red rascals have been armed 
with Spencer rifles and all the approved implements 
of warfare. Where did they get them? Why, they 
are those that were furnished them by their great 
Father, Uncle Sam, as a part of the customary peace- 
ful tribute, and now they are showing our common 
uncle how well they appreciate his kindness. This 
putting of weapons into their hands must present a 
curious appearance to people abroad, exhibiting as it 
does a degree of verdancy that has not a parallel. 
Were the Indian Commissioners’ eyes sealed to the 
danger of arming these wild men and sending them 

among the border men, who are imperfectly armed 
and uporganized? The evil is plain enough now, 
when they are employing their arms for the destruc- 
tion of the whites and meeting our forces in the field 
with a temporary success. It may be, however, that 
there will be a reaction, and more violence will be 
used against them because of the violence they em- 
ploy, and therefore the Spencer rifle may prove to 
them like the gun of Hudibras that, 
**aimed at duck or plover, 

Throws wide and kicks the owner over."’ 

The Adventists—or a large portion of them— 
thought they were going to make an ascension on 
the ist of October, as they did in 1843, but they were 
disappointed. In some places they went together 
dressed in ascension robes, and bade a formal good- 
by to earthly scenes; in some instances, however, 
with strange inconsistency, giving away their effects 
and leaving directions regarding matters that could 
not transpire were the earth to collapse. This is the 
strangest craze that has ever possessed people, and it 
is wonderful that men of mind could indulge in it; 
yet there are many of the most intellectual and the 
best men who accept all the teachings of the heads 
and horns through which the doctrine is established. 
They strive pertinaciously to fix a day and an hour 
for the “ second coming,” when we have the assur- 
ance that it is hidden even from the angels. We re- 
member that in °43 crops were left to rot in the 
ground by farmers who believed the day of doom had 
come; but this year we hear of nothing more than 
the eccentricity named above. We hope they will 
settle down upon the belief—in which they will find 
more sympathizers than in the one they have enter- 
tained—that they don’t know. 





The New York religious excitement regarding the 
reformed rat-pits and brothels is now on the wane, 
which shows that the “ enemy ” is the strongest par- 
ty. It was a curious movement, but it possessed fea- 
tures that commended it to the best wishes of the 
Christian world. It was preaching the gospel to the 
poor and vicious, and as an experiment was well 
worth the trial; but according to all accounts it is a 
failure. Much money was expended on it, and the 
best of people engaged in it, but the fire of Pente- 
cost was not there, nor the faith that moves moun- 
tains; and trusting simply to money and mind—how- 
ever well-intentioned the parties might be—the work 
languished. They need a John Knox or a Whitfield 
to stir up the obdurate sinners of the precinct, and 
waken them toa sense of their lost condition. We 


fear there are few living who have power sufticient to | 


break up the ground of such locality as the one cho- 


sen with any hope of growth for the seed sown | 


there. But we don’t know till we try. 


We are glad to learn that the statue of the late 
Jvhn A, Andrew is to be given to Mr. Thomas Ball, 





of this city, to make, and be will undoubtedly pro- 
duce something that will be worthy the distinguished 
subject and satisfactory to those who employ him. 
There is no man more endeared to the people of 
Massachusetts than Governor Andrew, and his mem- 
ory is a precious trust to this generation. It is well 
they thus preserve the semblance of the man, that 
succeeding generations may know of what manner 
he was; and delineative art has no better exponent 
than Mr. Ball. Several mistakes have been made in 
not giving him the statues to make that have been 
erected of different individuals here. It is not true 
that a community grows into regarding a picture 
correct, through forgetfulness of the original. The 
endorsement, by the people to-day, of a work of art, 
as correct, will be transmitted, the generations are 
so close together, and we do not think time is long 
enough in which to convince Bostonians that the 
statue of Daniel Webster looks like him. 

The revolution in Spain has been so sudden and so 
thorough—turning out a bad queen and transform- 
ing its government into what may prove a Democra- 
cy—that we have not time to proclaim its commence- 
ment before we are called to record its close. Among 
the revolutionary names are many that have in the 
past been distinguished as supporters of the crown, 


| and the reason must have been urgent that could 
| have produced this change in them. 


Her Catholic 
Majesty had become very bad. A queen from her in- 
fancy, she had abused her trust till longer forbear- 
ance on the part of the people would not have been 
virtue; and so they requested her to leave, backing 
their request with armies and navies, and she left. 
She is now doing France, having done all she can to 
undo her own country, and will remain in graceful 
exile under the eyes of the gentle and chivalrous 
Louis Napoleon. The Duke of Montpensier, Louis 
Philippe’s youngest son, who is a Spanish grandee 
by right of his wife, is spoken of for the succession ; 
but the Bourbon blood will not be acceptable to 
France. The idea of a Democratic government for 
Spain is absurd. The pride of the old hidalgos will 
revolt at it, and the people are not up to the point 
when a Democracy could be made a success. In the 
meantime Cuba is anxiously thinking about its 
slaves, and wondering if there is enough philanthro- 
py in the movement at home to effect the abolition 
of slavery. 

We think Mr. Roebuck, or any other man who has 
presumed to criticise our great nation, will have little 
cause to take back anything severe he may have 
said, in view of the atrocities he or they can see 
every day chronicled by our papers. The reports of 
outrages at the South, of which we fear too many are 
true, reveal an awful state of things in that part of 
the country; and where they will end is a question. 
We have from private sources a corroboration of the 
statement regarding the feeling there. It is very 
bitter against those from the North who come South 
and presume to control their political affairs or legis- 
late for them. They feel the indignity and resent it. 
According to appearances the ill temper is increas- 
ing, and we fear that those who cry ‘‘ Peace, peace!” 
will find that peace is very far from being domiciled 
down there. The poor negroes especially seem to 
be in a bad way, and we see the fact of their 
misusage—killing a man is certainly using him very 
badly—on every hand. They are enjoying, however, 
the freeman’s right to be killed, which Miles O’Reilly 
was willing to share with them. It is a melancholy 
state of thiogs, and we can’t see through it, 

The contest betwixt Mr. Dana and General Butler, 
in the Fifth Congressional District, threatens to be a 
serious one; but we think General Butler has the 
inside track. The prestige of a regular nomination 
is half a victory, and the general starts with this. 
It is singular, however, that a resident of the dis- 
trict could not be found to represent it, and not leave 
the contest to two who are non-residents. Mr. Dana 

pends his su 's there, and has done so for many 
years; but he votes in Cambridge, which would 
seem to fix the fact of his residence. Mr. Dana is a 
gentleman, a scholar and a statesman—with a well- 
balanced mind and a temper within control. Gener- 
al Butler is neither, and his violent passions lead him 
into positions neither creditable to him nor the State 
he represents. The people of the district pay their 
money and take their advice, but it is a strange 
affair— 





“when children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and fight.”’ 





AN ELEGANT COUNTRY SEAT.—The Prince of 
Wales bas a great liking for the Duke of Satherland, 
—a peer who is not yet cured of his fancy for the so- 


. ciety of firemen and the first to join in muscular 


sports. The prince bas been staying at one of the 
duke’s Scotch seats, Dunrobin Castle, a unique archi- 
tectural specimen of the old Scotch baronial style. 
From its ramparts one gazes into the blue distance 
across the still bluer waters of the sea; in another 
direction the eye is met by an expansion of undula- 
ting grounds covered by corn crops or crowned with 
woods; while behind there is the rugged outline of a 
mountain surmounted with a colossal statue of the 
duke who was the father of the present owner of 
this magniticent demesne. And what nature has, 
in her lavish bounty, bestowed, the art of man has 
not failed to make use of to the utmost. The gar- 
dens are some of the finest in the kingdom, and as 
lorg ago as the year 1630 elicited many enthusiastic 
eulogies. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


DINNER TOILET.—We have seen a dinner toilet 
that is much admired. It is composed of a white 
muslin dress over maize-colored silk. This dress, 
half train, is ornamented at the bottom by a very 
deep guipure flounce, surmounted by three gauze 
puftings, each puffing divided by almost impercepti- 
ble ruches of narrow guipure. Corsage of muslin 
lined with maize silk, cut very low. Fichu Marie 
Antoinette, closed heart shape, and encircled by a 
triple puffing, separated by narrow insertions of 
guipure. Very long-trained robes are scarcely ever 
now seen; demi-train dresses are worn, but costumes 
or short dresses are universal. 





A SUCCESSFUL IMPOSTOR.—Although Madame 
Rachel cannot write, she yet has a mind and an im- 
agination quite sufficient to compensate for any lack 
of education. Sbe was the inventor, according to the 
testimony of her daughter, of any number of mirac- 
ulous soaps, from ‘ Royal Arabian” to “ Prince of 
Wales,” besides “‘ Sultana Beauty Wash,” ‘“‘ Magnetic 
Dew Water,” and other cosmetics, warranted to re- 
move all marks of age, for which she asked and re- 
ceived from $10 to $50 a bottle and cake. The most 
popular of her nostrums was the ‘‘ Magnetic Dew 
Water, from the Desert of Sahara.” In her circular 
Madame Rachel devotes quite a space to a description 
of the marvelious liquid. This is brought ‘on swift 
dromedaries ” from the interior of the Great Desert, 
where a “ magnetic rock ” distils it in the form of4 
dew, imparting to it a “latent electricity ” which 
renders it efficient in restoring gray hair to its origi- 
nal color, and giving the “ appearance of youth to 
persons of considerable antiquity.” She bad a great 
many customers for this and her other “ washes” 
and soaps, and, as may be judged from the prices, 
they were of the wealthy class. So successful was 
she, in fact, that she kept a country house for sum- 
mer residence, paid $2000 in gold yearly for a box at 
the opera and educated two children in Paris. Itis 
somewhat startling to think what a gullable set the 
British aristocracy must be, in view of Madame Ra- 
chel’s disclosures; but wonder nearly approaches 
admiration when we consider what a success the na- 
tive shrewdness of this ignorant woman achieved over 
the presumed intelligence of her customers. She 
threatens tocome to America. We can promise her 
lots of fools for customers, at short notice. 


FALL STYLES OF TOILET.—Poplin, particularly in 
plaid patterns, will be much in favor. Cashmere, 
and a kind of woollen serge, are even now worn. 
Silks, excepting for grand toilets, are not mnch seen. 
Chambery gauze looks very elegant, either striped 
or plain. One was worn lately in white and cerize, 
very much puffed, and between each puffing a very 
narrow rouleau of cerise satin. Cerise satin sash or 
a very wide ceinture of the gauze looks equally well. 
Tbhis was a dinner dress. The morning costume of 
certain ladies consists almost always of plain white 
serge or alpaca, either with ruches of the same, or 
narrow flounces. With this dress is worna small 
bachelick with a pointed hood, and trimmed with 
tassels in passementerie. Lace is greatly in request, 
but some ofvur clegantes have adopted for the morn- 
ing costumes of cawbric plain or colored, with rib- 
bon ruches to harmonize with the dress. A costume 
of unbleached cambric a paniers, trimmed with 
ribbons and ruches of skyblue ribbons; a little fichu 
of the same, similarly trimmed, tied at the back with 
a blue ribbon, and hat with a blue veil. 


A GOLDEN WEpDpING.—The fiftieth or golden 
anniversary of the wedding of William Hobbs, Esq., 
and wife, of Waltham, occurred last week. It was 
observed by a gathering of some of the immediate 
Treiatives of the family, by presentations and by social 
festivities. It was a very pleasant affair to those 
present, and to none more than the worthy cuuple 
who bave lived in conjugal harmony fur a half cen- 
tury. Comparatively few reach this period in wed- 
ded life, and fewer still under more auspicious cir- 
cumstances than mark this esteemed and honored 
couple. May they live many years to add to this 
golden anniversary. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—The shades of gloves 
fashionable for morning wear, are lilac-stone, red- 
dish brown, opposed to the snuff browns worn before, 
and Sultan. Persons of delicate taste will chouse the 
first color; the bright red gloves bordering on the 
eccentric, though one grows used to anything in 
time.——A young lady “ drew claret” trom a male 
puppy who insulted her ina New York street car. 
—Mrs. Lincoln has sailed for Europe. This is a 
more commendable sail than the sale of her old 
clothes.——A New York paper says scarcely a night 
passes but some mewling baby is found in a garbage 
box or on a doorstep.——No groomsmen at the wed- | 
dings in New York now.——Gloves, for evening wear, 
are still worn with long gauntlets, ornamented with 
small gilt buttons.—At many of the weddings 
next winter, the English fashion of dispensing with 
groomsmen will be adopted.——Two Fifth Avenue 
mansions have monogram door plates; eight have 





Valenciennes curtains at the front windows; one has 
a monogram carpet, and three bave cashmere door- | 
plates.——The monde of Paris vainly strives to rival 
the demi-monde in gorgeousness of attire. A Paris | 
paper says, *‘ The ladies sbould not attempt repre, 
being evident their husbands will never give them | 
as much money as they give to their mistresses.” | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Tune New ENGLAND a eo By Howe 
Wadsworth Longfellow. . John Endicott 
Giles Corey on the Salem some. Be ston: Tex. 
nor & Fields. 


These dramatic poems are illustrative of phases in 
the most tragic epochs of New Engiand history—the 
persecution of the Quakers and the hanging of the 
witches. The scourging of women and the hanging 
of men for opinion’s sake are simply but forcibly set 
forth by the poet, and condemnation of the intoler- 
ance that then prevailed is put in the mouths of 
those most active in fostering it. Of the witcheraft 
scenes but one is chosen—that of old Giles Corey 
and bis wife Martha—tke most villanous and least 
excusable of all that composed the black list. As 
dramas they are hardly up to the “ Spanish Student” 
and the “Golden Legend,” but the comparison 
should not be made, the material is so different. We 
question the professor’s seamanship & little. Easing 
off the “lee clews” in order to run free before 
the wind, we opine, is not the way it is done to-day. 
There can be no lee clews before the wind. Then he 
speaks of the “ solid men of Boston ” and their “ div- 
idends ”’ as though it were an age of stocks in which 
he lived. The dramas, however, give a good idea of 
the intense feeling of the time—of the persecutors, 
acting for Christ’s sake, and the persecuted suffering 
for the same. The characters of Governor Endicott 
the churchman, and E:lith the Quakeress, are very 
finely drawn, in the first, as are Justice Hathorne 
and Corey in the second. 

THE ATLANTIC ALMANAC. 1869. Published at the 


oftice ot the Atlantic Monthly. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 


This elegant annual has made its appearance, pre- 
senting its many claims for public support. Its mat- 
ter is composed of contributions from Donald Mitchell 
(the Editor), E. E. Hale—in a capital and peculiar 
story, Dr. Brewer, Charles James Sprague, James 
Russell Lowell, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Josiab 
Quincy, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and others not so 
well known. These are all excellent, but a little 
heavy. Tie editor’s contributions are of the style 
that have distinguished him as ‘*Ik Marvei”— 
dreamy and pleasant as a summer afternoon—but 
palling, rather, by excess «f sweetness. The illus- 
trations are very fine—the colored plates particularly 
so. These are by Darley, Waud, Fenn, Eytinge, 
Hoppin and others. The work is creditable to art 
and letters, and will receive, as it deserves, a wide 
popularity. 

THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BIsHopP’s FOLLY. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A very excellent story published uniformly in 
style with Harper’s Library of Select Novels. For 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 

MAKE OR BREAK; OR, THE RIcH MAN’s DauGu 

TER. 


FREAKS OF FORTUNE; OR, HALF ROUND THE 
WORLD. By Oliver Optic, author of * Young 
America Abroad,” * The — and Navy Stories, 
&c. Boston: Lee & Shepard 


A new book by Oliver Optic is always hailed with 
the greatest delight by the boys, and the present 
volume—a sequel to the “Starry Flag,” giving the 
further history of Levi Fairfield—will be warmly 
welcomed. The ‘‘ Starry Flag” was a great success, 
and the relations of Levi and Bessie, that were watck- 
ed with the greatest interest by young humanity, 
will be followed through the present volume to the 
most satisfactory termination. 

‘*Make or Break” is the fifth of the same serics. 
It is a capital story—its plot ingenious and original, 
its incidents interesting, and its dialogues sparkling 
and natural. A rogue never escapes justice or a good 
fellow his reward where Oliver Optic holds jurisdic- 
tion. 

BALLOU’sS MAGAZINE,— Le Ballou’s Mentbly Mag- 
azine contient ce mois-ci une grand variete de sujets ; 
il y en a pour tout les gouts depuis la description des 
japonais jusqu a l’ascension du mount Shasta. “ 
mauvais biliet, la maree, le voleur de fraises 
servante, la petite Hattie, Jeannette torment une liste 
attrayante.—Le Protecteur Canadian, St. Albans, Vt. 

NEw Mvserc. -De Motte Bros., No. 91 Washington 
street, Chicago, have published the following new 
music: ‘Golden Pebbles,” a brilliant waltz; “A 
Vision in my Dream,” a ballad; “ It is I,’’ a sacred 
song, and “‘As we wert Berrying, Jenny and I,” a 
beautiful song. 


A Novel. 





STILL IN MysTERY.—The cashier of the Hide and 
Leather Bank has been convicted of the crime with 
which he was charged. It was expected that some 
additional light would be thrown by the revelations 
of the trial upon the means by which the great fraud 
was commiticd, and the purposes to which the ab- 
stracted funds were applied. The mystery, however, 
still remains as great as ever, as only the tacts which 
were necessary to prove that two false entries were 
made upon the beoks of the bank with the view to 
detraud aud deceive appeared at the trial. This, 
however, was but a limited range of inquiry. The 
evidence was ample to convict the defendant and for 
the atiainment of the ends of public justice. But the 
result of three months work of experts upon the 
books of the bank did not appear. Nor did it appear 








at the trial, and it has not been made public, to 
what uses 21! the funds of the bank abstracted were 
applied, and in what speculations lost. And especial- 


ly does it still remain unexplained, and the public | 


are curious to know how it was possible that so large 
@ sum, reaching at least to more than half the capi- 
tal of the bank, couid Lave been employed for up- 
wards of three years and no such want of funds been 
felt as to have excited suspicion or inquiry. 
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GATHERING APPLE 


BY MES. BR. RB. RDSOR, 

The field and meadow lay in calm; 
Across the distant hills 

A dreamy base of misty gold 

Lay like a cloud-rift, fold on fold, 
Above their shadowed stills 


A few pale asters, tarry ing late, 
Looked forth with drowsy eyes; 

And o'er the upland, fery red, 

The sumach raised his antiered head 
Against the golden skies 


And faintly falling, like a bell 
Through summer's sunset air, 

The sweet, low clash of golden grain 

Where slowly filed the ponderous w 
Dropped softly as a prayer. 


Through tangled grasses, where the > 
Of summer toyed, and « here 

| The pink-white drifis of May-time fe 

O'er paths made sweet with asphode: 
Sauntered a rustic pair 


She walked with downcast face and »)! 
Nor stole a glance at Ned, 
But under breath said, with a sigh, 
“If J were Ned, and Ned were l—"" 
Then blushing hung her head. 





He thought, “ If Hope were not so sb: 
Maybe some day—*' And then 
He blushed, and thought what could: 
Beneath his vest of cotton jean 
Such tumalt ne'er had been! 


And still, like some vast pendulum, 
The basket slowly swayed; 

Each firmly grasped an ear, and each 

Ventured nor look, nor word of spece 
That could the truth betrayed. 


And yet, O marvel! when the men 
Who drove the loaded wain 

Came up the long, slant, stubbly bill, 

They saw her face, intent and still, 
Against the cotton jean! 


Through russet bars the crimeon ruit 
Dropped sofily at their feet; 

The half-filled basket lured in vain: 

Unheard the creak of lumbering Walr 
And bird-songs sad and sweet. 


Through drifting leaves of dun and go 
They walked with lovelit eyes; 
And in their hearts the May-time fell, 
Sweeter than breath of asphodel, 
Beneath the summer skies. 
ca 4.-—C Careers IN FOUR ALUM, | 
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MISS ARLINGCOURT'S \ 


BY M. T. CALDOR, 





CHAPTER XIUL 
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GATHERING APPLES. 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


The field and meadow lay in calm; 
Across the distant hills 

A dreamy haze of misty gold 

Lay like a cloud-rift, fold on fold, 
Above their shadowed stills. 


A few pale asters, tarrying late, 
Looked forth with drowsy eyes; 

And o'er the upland, fiery red, 

The sumach raised his antlered head 
Against the golden skies. 


And faintly falling, like a bell 
Through summer's sunset air, 
The sweet, low clash of golden grain, 
Where slowly filled the ponderous wain, 
Dropped softly as a prayer. 


Through tangled grasses, where the suns 
Of summer toyed, and where 

The pink-white drifts of May-time fell, 

O'er paths made sweet with asphodel, 
Sauntered a rustic pair. 


She walked with downcast face and shy, 
Nor stole a glance at Ned, 
But under breath said, with a sigh, 
“If 7 were Ned, and Ned were I—"’ 
Then blushing hung her head. 


He thought, “If Hope were not so shy, 
Maybe some day—"' And then 
He blushed, and thought what could it mean— 
Beneath his vest of cotton jean 
Such tumult ne’er had been! 


And still, like some vast pendulum, 
The basket slowly swayed; 

Each firmly grasped an ear, and each 

Ventured nor look, nor word of speech, 
That could the truth betrayed. 


And yet, O marvel! when the men 
Who drove the loaded wain 

Came up the long, slant, stubbly hill, 

They saw her face, intent and still, 
Against the cotton jean! 


Through russet bars the crimson ruit 
Dropped softly at their feet; 

The half-filled basket lured in vain: 

Unheard the creak of lumbering wain, 
And bird-songs sad and sweet. 


Through drifting leaves of dun and gold, 
They walked with lovelit eyes; 
And in their hearts the May-time fell, 
Sweeter than breath of asphodel, 
Beneath the summer skies. 
No. 4.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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MISS ARLINGCOURT’S WILL. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 








CHAPTER XIII. 


R. RALEIGH returned 
from town in such a mark- 
ed state of exhilaration 
that the dullest of the 
guests noticed it, and won- 
dered what new streak of 
good luck had bappened to 
one whose pathway seemed 
showered with favors. It 
gave an inkling to the state 
of things when Noel Cal- 
derwood came posting up 
the avenue in a chaise and 
pair, and whisked in upon 
them like a sea-breeze. 

First one and then anoth- 
er learned that a wonder- 
fully prolific coal mine bad been discovered on some 
waste pastures out in Wales, which would give to the 
Arlingcourt property an additional income of many 
thousand pounds. The heirs were not likely to re- 
main now simply the great people of the little town- 
ship. They were people of consequence, not alone 
for the shire, but for London. 

Mr. Calderwood hunted up his daughter, and while 
his searching eyes fastened inexorably upon every 
shifting expression of her face, began descanting 
upon the brilliant opening befure her. 

* You need not stint yourself in diamonds now, 
Lu,” he said, gayly. ‘* Your presentation at court is 
@ settled thing, and it will be your own fault if you 
are outdone by any one there, short of the nobility; 
and even they might be thankful for a little of your 
pin money. This is a most magnificent discovery.” 

Lucy bit her red lip nervously. 

“But Iam not sure it will benefit me so much, 
dear papa,” she ventured. ‘I do not know as I 
shall have any right to take any of this money.” 

“Any right! What do you mean? Don’t the will 
give to you one half of all the income of the Arling- 
court property? Of course you have it. And you 
can use it as you please. I have consulted a lawyer 
about it. You can dispose of this income as you 
please. Lu Calderwood, you will be the envy of your 
sex!” 

“ But, father,” continued pretty Lucy, dropping 














her white eyelids till their silky fringe kissed the rosy Barbara’s eyes flashed. 


flush creeping over her cheeks, ‘‘ wealth does not in- 
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**Do you think Iam blind? Can TI not tell a pair | 


‘Is this a trick to win my compliance to your 
wishes?” asked Lucy, with quivering lips. “OU 


sure happiness. I am so young, and there may be | of lovers? But you are right, choose love before | father, father, you cannot be #0 lost to honor and af- 


such a long life before me.” 
“* Well, what of that?” 
There was an added sharpness, an asperity in the 


| 


wealth. And fly, fly from Miss Arlingcourt’s gold. | 


| It has a curse!” 


Lucy shuddered at her fierce looks and slipped | 


tone, which a little time back would have driven all away, only, however, to meet Rolf Kirkwood, with a 


the girl’s self-possession out of her mind. But Lucy 
Cetermined to be valiant. 

“I do not think Miss Arlingcourt herself was hap- 
py. I think, indeed, with all her money, she was 
very miserable. I should be sorry to believe I should 
have such a dreary look in my eyes when 1 come to 
her age.” 

“Of course you will not. If you are a sensible 
woman you will make yourself a brilliant position, 
and enjoy it; not shut yourself up and grow moody 
and misanthropical, as Miss Arlingcourt.did. She 
was @ very strange person.” 

“YT always fancied she had some secret trouble. 
She was so alone in the world, how could she help 
being dull and sad! Indeed, indeed, father, I am 
growing to be quite afraid of Miss Arlingcourt’s for- 
tune. It does not look so desirable as it used.” 

Noel Calderwood snapped his fingers impatiently, 
and eyed her with a tiery glance in his eyes; but he 
would not help her out with the confession. So at 
last she was forced, by sheer desperation, to bring it 
in abruptly. 

* Lieutenant Kirkwood has asked me to marry 
him, papa.” 

“Lieutenant Popinjay!” snapped the whilom 
apothecary. “I didn’t suppose be bad any more 
sense! He would have known it was impossible if he 
had possessed a child’s wit; but he is a downright 
simpleton. I believe these soldiers think a bit of 
gold lace and a scarlet coat make up for lack of brain 
and fortune both. I hope you showed him a due ap- 
preciation of his folly—the mercenary idiot!’ 

Lucy’s eyelids rose promptly now, and an angry 
flash shot over the blue iris. ~ 

‘© You can hardly call it mercenary, sir, since he 
knows the very fact of my accepting his suit puts 
away from me the fortune your insinuations would 
make the object of attraction,” 

“ Your accepting his suit?” vociferated the angry 
father. ‘ Lucy Calderwood, you do not tell me that 
you have been so mad, ridiculous, preposterous?” 

Lucy’s color rose still higher, and she choked back 
a little sobbing tremor from her voice, as she an- 
swered, falteringly: 

*T do not say that it is quite settled, but I gave him 
to understand that—I—loved—him! And Iam sure, 
father, I shall be happier as his wife than living here 
like a queen, in poor Miss Arlingcourt’s lonely way.” 

**T should think you had taken leave of your sen- 
ses, you ridiculous girl. You shall not be guilty of 
any such madness. If you have no consideration for 
yourself, you might at least have some thought for 
me. Throw away from you, in this unexampled 
way, such a magnificent fortune! Go to beggary and 
starvation! No indeed, miss, I shall not allow such 
vagary. You may just dismiss the idea from your 
mind. I say I shall not allow it! Just now, too, 
when 80 brilliant a prospect lies before you.” 

He got up and walked to and fro, now and then 
pausing to give her an angry gesture and still more 
ireful glance. 

Lucy’s pretty color had faded into paleness; but 
her eyes had grown steady, and her lips had lost 
their tremor and were pressed together firmly. 

* But, father, is it really for you tosay? It is my 
fortune to lose, my happiness which is lost or gained.’ 

** You have indeed taken leave of your senses,” 
exclaimed Noel Calderwood, with one of his blackest 
frowns. ‘* Where have you learnt that it was proper 
for a daughter to defy her father to his very tace? 
And defy my bitterest curse you must if you leave 
Arlingcourt Rise and listen to this beggarly soldier’s 
proposal.” 

* But, father,” began Lucy. 

* Don’t call me father while behaving in this undu- 
tiful fashion, Lucy Calderwood. I am ashamed of 
you! I will not listen to such talk.” 

And he darted to the door and closed it after him 
with a jar which shook the whole corridor. 

Lucy dropped her head to the bands clasped light- 
ly on the table, and shed a few natural tears. But 
presently it was lifted haughtily. 

‘‘T shall not wreck my own happiness, and Rolf’s 


beside, to gratify his pride and avarice—no, not even ' 


if he is my father,” she murmured. “ If it affected his 
welfare, or his honor, it would be different.” 

And she went out among the guests with a grave 
but composed countenance. Mrs. Thorne came fiut- 
tering up to her, something like an hour afterward, 
and motioned her into a little curtained recess. 

Something in the feverish glare of the hollow eyes, 
in the wild way which had grown to be so common 
with the wretched woman, made Lucy shrink back a 
little, though she spoke pleasantly. 

‘*Do you wish to speak with me, Mrs. Thorne?” 

‘s What are they plotting now?” was her abrupt 
rejoinder. ‘‘ Why are your father and Reynold Ra- 
leigh so angry with you?” 

Lacy hung her head. She had never liked Mrs. 
Thorne, perhaps because, with a woman’s quick in- 
tuition, she had seen and known the other’s animosi- 
ty. She was not going to make such a woman her 
confidant in such a secret. 

** You are afraid of me!’ sneered Barbara. ‘ Lit- 
tle simpleton! I can give you good service, though it 
is not for you so much as hatred for another. Tell 
me what you have done to anger them?” 

“You had best ask them,” replied Lucy; “it is 
scarcely a matter for gossip.” 


face of deadly pallor, crossing the ball with rapid | 
strides. 
He came to her side hastily. | 

* Lucy—Mirs Calderwood,” he cried, in agitated 
tones, ‘‘ I have indeed been rudely awakened from | 
my beautiful hopes—cruelly punished for my pre- 
sumption.” 

** You have seen my father,” faltered Lucy. 

‘“T have. Heaven knows I do not deserve all his 
anger-am not guilty of the mercenary object of 
which he accuses me. But I must take my leave of 
you at once. I must leave this place immediately.” 

Lucy stood a moment overwhelmed with bewilder- 
ing agitation, and unable to think what wus right 
and proper for her to say or do. 

** Humiliating and distressing as this hasty leave- 
taking must be, I cannot wish that I had never 
come,” pursued the young man, “ for there are some 
remembrances that will be as precious as my life. 

O Lucy, Lucy, if this terrible fortune did not rise 
between us!” 

The anguish in his look and voice broke down Lu- 
cy’s reserve. 

** Tt shall not stand between us, Rolf,” she answer- 
ed, indignantly. ‘1 have a word to say about it my- 
self. Do you think I will sacrifice my lifelong happi- 
ness to live in grandeur?” 

His face flushed with a joyful glimmering of hope, 
though he said sadly: 

“Ah, but how could I consent to such a sacrifice on 
your part? If I should not be able to provide for you 
the same luxuries, would not my conscience continu- 
ally reproach me?” 

*“ Not if Iam happier without the luxuries, with— 
with your love,’”’ answered Lucy, dropping her eyes 
in modest shyness. 

‘And could you be?” 

*T could.” 

One voice trembled with the suspense and the ec- 
stasy of hope and joy. The other was calm and low, 
but steady. 

‘** Now may Heaven bless you!’ exclaimed the 
lieutenant fervently. 

There was a stir on the other side of the door be- 
yond, and the pair became aware of the unsuitable- 
ness of the place tor such an interview. 

* Understand me,” said Lucy, hurriedly, ‘‘ I do not 
wish to be undutiful; but 1 cannot consent to ruin 
my own bappiness. In a little time longer I sball be 
legally free from my father’s control, and it will do 
no harm to either of us to give our hearts the test of 
time, since we are both so young. But, tor this for- 
tune, I count it nothing in comparison with the love 
and tenderness of a faithful heart.” 

She half extended her hand, and Rolf Kirkwood 
caught it in both his and held it a moment, while he 
answered, fervently: 

** You are an angel of goodness; and with this gra- 
cious assurance from you, nothing they can say shall 
daunt or dishearten me.”’ 

The opening of the door beyond caused them to 
start aside, but not before both Noel Calderwood and 
Reynold Raleigh had had a glimpse of the pair, and 
read the story of the expressive attitude. 

The latter retreated; but Noel, with a face black 
with frowns, darted forward and drew his daughter 
rudely away. 

‘Come with me, Lucy Calderwood. I have some- 
thing to say to you,” said he, and almost thrust her 
into the ante-room. ‘ 

Kolf Kirkwood’s face flushed angrily, and all his 
soldier blood rushed hotly through his veins; but the 
deprecating gesture of Lucy’s white hand had more 
power than her father’s fiercest threats. He only 
bowed and went hastily out of the house. 

Noel Calderwood pushed poor little Lucy into her 
chair and stood up before her fairly livid with rage, 
and, it seemed to her, quaking with terror also. 

‘Shameless, ungrateful child!” he ejaculated, 
** you will be the ruin of me, my ruin forever!” 

** Father, this is as unbecoming in you, as insulting 
to me,” returned Lucy, roused to resent the rude 
treatment. ‘“‘ What ruin can cometoyou? Youare 
already in a better position than you have ever seen 
before, owing to this help I have given you from the 
income bequeathed only to me.” 

** Better position!” groaned Noel. ‘I tell you lam 
ruined, Lucy. Lucy, if you persist in engaging your- 
self to that Kirkwood, I am not only ruined in my 
business, but my character will be gone. Worse yet, 
I shall be sent to prison.” 

‘“*To prison!” echoed Lucy, her very lips blanch- 
ing. ‘*‘ What can you mean, father?” 

‘*Mr. Raleigh has been talking to me just now,” 
began Noel, looking ashamed and discomforted now, 
rather than angry and indignant, ‘‘ and he says you 
must not forfeit your claim here.” 

‘* What has Mr. Raleigh to do with the matter?” 
demanded Lucy, quickly. ‘I will have none of his 
advice.” 

‘* Would to heaven he bad nothing to do with it,” 


fection as to willfully cheat me In this way?” 

“No, no, it is true, every word of it. 1 will swear 
iton my knees. I haveonly just found it out, and 
you can see how it hasunnerved me. He bas bovght 
up my notes, and without your help Lam ruined in 
my business. But that is notbing— nothing, in com- 
parison with the rest. You see | was hard pressed 
and distracted, and in an evil hour I—copled your 
signature and his—you know [| meant to replace it 
and make it right—but they have an ugly pame for 
it, and can punish me. And be has found it out! 
Just now, of all times, when thia new income would 
have enabled you to set me all right without a parti- 
cle of inconvenience to yourself.” . 

“You did what? I don’t understand,” asked 
poor, bewildered Lucy. 

“T raised a little money by your signature and his, 
I did not mean any harm. But I was pressed by 
those cursed creditors, and I heard of this new thing, 
and was sure of making it right before it was found 
out.” 

“You mean that you can be punished—” 

“ For forgery, yes!’ answered Noel, with a little 
renewal of his fierceness. ‘1 believe you bave no 
feeling at all for your father. You will see me car- 
ried off to jail, and be getting ready your wedding 
tinery.” 

Lucy put her hands over her face and gave a little 
moan. She saw the whole direful position now, and 


hopes going to wreck under such an avalanche of 
evil. 

**T should like to see Mr. Raleigh,” said she, pres- 
ently. ‘I should like to know from his own lips 
just what he requires.” 

“* Nothing now beyond giving up this absurd idea 
of marrying young Kirkwood,” answered her father 
eagerly. ‘“‘ You know I was indignant at the idea 
before I knew about this danger to myself. Itis very 
little, I am sure, Lucy.” 

‘* Very little,” echoed poor Lucy dismally, *‘ very 
little for me to go through life with a lonely, aching 
heart, to miss the beauty and glory of other women’s 
lives! O father, have you really no more compassion 
for me?”’ 

‘“* But, Lucy, I have not told you all. He hinted 
something more. This new income will makesuch a 
difference. You can both lay by from it a little for- 
tune in a few years. You see the will reads in such 
a way that all the yearly income must be divided be- 
tween you, no matter how much it is, and you can 
use it as you please.” 

** Well, do you mean that I may marry Rolf after 
these few years are over?” 

“No, not Rolf Kirkwood, certainly; but you can 
marry some one else. Child, don’t you see that this 
Raleigh is wad in love with you himself? It is that 
which has moved him so in the matter. He means 
to marry you himself by-and-by, and let this place 
go to the charity hospital, as the will gives it finally.” 

‘TI would not marry him to save myself from star- 
vation. Do you ask it of me?” she cried piteously. 

“No, no. He asks notbing now, only that you re- 
ceive no suitors, and remain here, the co-heir. Iam 
sure that is not much to ask, after all.”’ 

Not much! It was to give the beauty from the 
world, the sunshine from the sky, the dew from her 
youth. Not much! 

Lucy clasped her hands, grown cold and claminy, 
leaned wearily against the chair, and said: 

‘“* You must bring me the proofs of all this, and 
then I shall ask time to think about it seriously.” 

“You wont send your father to prison, Lucy. 
Lucy, you wont do that?” whined Noel Calderwood. 
‘*Do you need tine to think of that?” 

‘No, I can’t do tbat. I can’t do that,” sighed 
Lucy. ‘“ Send in Mr. Raleigh now.” 

And Reynold Raleigh came; and, half an hour 
afterward, Lucy, pale and drooping like a blasted 
lily, crept out, away up stairs to her chamber, and he 
remained, pacing to and fro, rubbing his hands glee- 
fully, muttering: 

‘*T shall have them both. The fortune I cannot do 
without, and the girl for whom I would lose the for- 
tune, and the whole world beside.”’ 

An eerie, mocking laugh startled him, and, before 
he could detain ber, a closet door opened and Barba 
ra Thorne rushed out and flitted away. She left a 
stinging arrow behind when she called: 

** Cheat yourself—cheat yourself while you may, 
Reynold; but I tell you Miss Arlingcourt’s ghost is 
almost done with me, and your turn will come.” 

* Her ghost! The ghost of a woman in her grave!’ 
sneered Reynold Raleigh; but he glanced around 
him shudderingly. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


PELEG Moss was growing feeble. He became 
aware of it when he found how long the walk be- 
tween the churchyard and his little cottage seemed 
to him under the noonday sun. But he had taken a 
persistent fit of industry, and would give himself but 
little rest. 

The Arlingcourt vault, he declared, bad been 





exclaimed Noel. “I think the man has the gift of 
sorcery. He has ferreted out things 1 believed were 
hidden from everybody. I am in his power—com- | 
pletely in his power. He can send me to prison to- | 
morrow, if he chooses, and he will choose. O Lucy, | 
he has but one price, and that is for you to dismiss 





this Kirkwood, and live on here at Arlingcourt | 
Rise.” 


shamefully neglected; and he set himself to remedy- 
ing the remissness «f previous years. 

«* What if 1 should die and leave it so?’’ he asked 
himself agaim and again, and almcst felt that he 
should hardly be able to face his former master in 
the other world because of it. 

So he set himself perseveringly to cleaning out the 
rubbish, to rubbing off the damp and mould, even to 
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it swept away her fortitude to look upon the sweet 
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brightening the blackened ornaments of the @ecay- 
ing coffins. Old Silas came to help him occasionally, 
and all their talk was of the dead and gone Arling- 
courts, mingled with dismal regrets for the melan- 
choly life of the last of that proud old line. But of- 
tener the old sexton went plodding around all alone, 
talking to himself in a quaint fashion, which would 
have puzzled the most familiar listener. Madge 


found how tired and spent he was when he came 
home to his dinners, she got into the habit of sending 
them over to him by the boy, who was never a hin- 
drance, but always a welcome companion. 

It happened one day that as Peleg sat on a bench 
at the foot of the stone steps leading to the Arling- 
court tomb, taking this noonday meal brought by lit- 
tle Malcolm and the dog, he was surprised by the 
visit of two women. 

He did not see at first that one was Madge, so dif- 
ferently did she look in the queer, old-fashioned cap 
she had put on, snatching in ber haste at the first 
thing she found, which chanced to be one of’ old Elp- 


remind Peleg of the treasure he had sent away from 
him. But her companion he knew at once, for all 
her plain attire and the changed, haggard face,—for 
all she came shrinking and hesitating, who hag been 
used to walk proudly and defiantly. 

“You wish to see me, Mrs. Thorne?” said he, in- 
wardly quaking with fear that she might ask to look 
into Miss Cornelia’s coffin. 

Barbara Thorne’s face was very pale, and she had 
shuddered from head to foot the moment the damp 
atmosphere of the tomb struck upon her. Her eyes 
were veiled by the drooping lids, or Peleg would have 
seen and marvelled at the wild, scared look in 
them. 

“ Nay,” said she, in a voice that was scarcely above 
a whisper, as if she feared ears under the mouldering 
coffins might also hear. “ I did not come of my own 
accord. This woman was obstinate and would not 
answer me a word, except it was in your presence. 
I did not want to come. How can you stay here?” 


“Stand out closer to the steps, ma’am, where the 
warm air can reach you. I’m used to it, and don’t 
mind the damp,” said Peleg, courteously. ‘“‘ What is 
the trouble, Madge?” 

“This woman, sir, she persists in asking me, and 
I’m nae sure about the right. She kens something 
o’ my secret.” 

At this Barbara li‘ted her head, and darted one of 
her searching glances on the old sexton’s face. 


seth’s caps, left by the old woman as a sort of stab to | 


| “And she is dead and gone—dead and gone. The | ly a sound was heard on the road; but in the upper ; ark me about it, but I must yield my own happine:s 


last Arlingcourt! and it is too late to help it.” 

| “Hush!” whispered Barbara, creeping closer to 
him, the inky pupil dilating until it almost covered 

| the whole iris of her eye. “She is dead, but she is 


, Secret, mind you don’t tell it.” 


Peleg looked at her with a blanching face. Had | 
alone understood and sympathized. And when she > 


she also discovered the absence of the body of the 
| last Arlingcourt from among its kindred dust? 
* What do you mean?” he faltered. 


Ske held up a warning finger and glanced around | you?” answered Mrs. Thorne, in a whisper, shaking 


| not gone. The coffin there does not hold her. It isa | 


| stories of the great mansion there were still lights. 
| The guests had just retired, and the servants were 
' released from theirattendance. Atthe avenue gate 
a dark figure started up from the shrubbery. 

Madge uttered a low cry, but Peleg Moss stepped 
forward promptly. 


in without disturbing any one now, or must we wait 
a little longer?” 
| “J have lefta side door unbarred. Who is with 


* You see I have come, Mrs. Thorne. Can we go | 


| to xave my f.ther.” 
* To save him trom what?” 
| **] cannot tell you; but it is dreadful, dreadful!” 
“Tt is some trap they have set for you. Strange, 
| Strange that my ghostly vision hinted it! Lucy, 
| promise me you will not commit yourself to this 
thing until yoa are sure it is the beat.” 
** There is no way, but I will wait a little,” an- 
swered she, drearily; “wait a little before I give 
| them my promise.” 
“} came here to tell you why you found me here, 


stealthily, with a look which made the blood creep out her coarse shawl to free it from the damp and | and to show you something that happened to me last 


' coldly in the veins of her companion. 


i “Hush! Sbe walks out of her coffin when the | 


| nightcomes. She cannot rest, you know. Murdered 
' people never rest quiet until they are avenged. 
| When she has done with me she will haunt him. I 
' see her very often.” 
| You see Mies Arlingcourt,” ejaculated Peleg. 
| Madge pulled at his sleeve, and whispered, “ The 
| poor creature is clear daft, sir. It’s nae good cross- 
ing her.” 

But Peleg shook her off and seized Barbara’s hand. 

“Where have you seen Miss Arlingcourt, and 
when?” 

* Often, often; but at dead midnight, just at the 


night of my life, though I shut my eyes ever so tight- 
ly, and cover the thickest blanket over my head,” 
was answered in a low, sepulchral tone. 

* She is daft—she is clean out of her senses,” whis- 
pered Madge. 

* T have seen Miss Arlingcourt myself,’ continued 
| Peleg, eagerly. ‘I wish I could see her again ” 

* Come with me to-night at the hour when ghosts 
walk, and you shall see her,” said Barbara Thorne. 
In the old corridor of the west wing she is always 
flitting about.” 





solemn cadence in his voice. 
“And you will help this woman to overwhelm Rey- 
nold Raleigh with the proofs cf his villany?*? contin- 


of hers, and resuming her natural manner. ‘ For 


“We will go to a lawyer at once. To-morrow, 
perhaps; but to-night I shall come to see Miss Ar- 
lingcourt.” 

* You are not afraid?” asked Mrs. Thorne, won- 
deringly; and then she sighed dismally. “Ah, it is 
because you never wronged her.” 

** Nay, it is because I am sure she has forgiven 


head of my bed, with tbat bottle in her hand, every — 


‘IT shall come to-night,” answered Peleg, with a 


| dust of the soil where she had crouched. 

Peleg remembered ber, the fine lady in silks and 
| laces, afraid to venture into any exposure, and mar- 
velled at the change. 

“The Scotch woman is with me,” answered Peleg. 
“She would come, in spite of my advice.” 

‘There is no harm iu it. I will take her to see 
Mr. Raleigh, if she chooses. I should enjoy his stare 
of amazement.” 

“Will he be still awake?” qcestioned Madge, in a 
shrill whisper. 

* Yes, it is altogether likely. He sits an hour or 
two over his wine and cigars before retiring. We 
may make him a visit together—the woman he ca- 
joled so long with the promise of marriage, and the 
wife he really married without meaning it. How he 
will enjoy seeing us!” And she laughed disdainful- 
ly, then a moment after added: 

** Perhaps Miss Arlingcourt will go with us. O, it 
| is all I ask to have Miss Arlingcourt stand before him 
| with her pale face and her ghostly, menacing finger! 
| Come, I will lead the way. Tbe west wing is little 
| used, and we shall go in the dark. Weare not like- 





ly to be molested, for Mrs. Dawes keeps the servants , 


away from it. Follow me swiftly, and keep silence,” 
\ he turned as she spoke, and walked on before 


_ lessty to her touch, and there was light enough from 
the great mullioned windows to show them the out- 


And again she shivered, and shook as if with cold. ; ued Mrs. Thorne, coming out of that strange mood lines of her form as she glided up the stairs. 


| At a long, dim corridor she pansed, pointed to the | 
the sake of the innocent girl there you must do it.” | deep niches hollowed in the wail for the statues of , My head in blessing, and vanished. I did not go to 


soipe grim old knigbts, and set the example by step- 
ping into one herself. An hour paased dismaily and 
drearily, and not a sound was heard except the dis- 
; tant echo of docrs clesed in the main building. 
' After that it seemed to the watchers they could bear 
‘and count the beating of their hearts. The chimescf 


them, never pausing until they had gained the great , 
| door on the side of the west wing. It yielded neise- | 


| night. Lucy, you knew the Inte Miss Arlingeourt. 
| Is that picture of ber in the gallery a faithful 
likeness?”* 

“An excellent one, except that she bad sadder 
eyes.” 

“Then I have seen her, Lucy.” 

* Have seen Miss Arlingcourt! 
with me, Rolf?” 

‘‘T have seen Miss Arlingcourt, or—don’t tremble 
so—lher spirit, her ghost, if you will. She came to 
my bedside last night. I woke witha cold hand on 
; my forehead, but ah, such a warm, tender kiss on my 
| lips! and I found a woman—at least a wotran’s sLape 
| —with a fair, sweet face, rather proud, but intinitely 
| tender, bending over me. I heard a voice, low, me- 
| lodious, thriliing. ‘ Rolf,’ it said, ‘do you know me? 
I am Cornelia Arlingcourt.’ 

** Cornelia Arlingcourt is dead,’ answered I. ‘ How 
| can she come here?’ 

*** She comes to warn, to advise you,’ returned the 
| low, sighing tone. ‘Listen. You intend to take 
‘leave from here to-morrow morning, but you must 
{net go. Nometter if the host is cold and distavt, 
if Noel Caiderwoou frowns. 1, Cornciia Arlingcourt, 
| bid you remain, if you would win Lucy. Remember 
' to fultil my bidding. You must not think this isa 
dreat which has no meaning. See, I shall step your 
| wateh at half past one, aud I shall hang upon the 
| chain a ring the servants can testity was on Cornelia 
| Arlingcour’s hand when they put her in the 
| Coffia.’ 

“And thon, Lucy, the vision lifted its hands over 


Why do yeu jest 





| sleep until I heard the tower clock chime out for 
‘four. This morning when I rose, my watch was 
| stopped at half past one, and see, this ring was on 
| my chain.” 

| He drew forth his watch and showed it, then put 
into her hands a solid Loop with a singular design 





*] have watched her, and I know there is a mean- | me,” returned Peleg, gently. 
ing in her watching our house at night and hanging ‘¢ But there are some things too terrible to be forgiv- 
about this town. She is a stranger here, but I know | en. Yet, perhaps, when he who was the chief wrong- 





this boy here has a legal right to the likeness I de- her coftin and leave me in peace. I shall wait and 
tected the first time I set my eyes on his face. But | watch. Guvod-by.” 

she is obstinate and wiil not say.” And pulling her veil over her face, she turned 
“I dinna ken the right way,” said Madge. “You ; away and hurried up the steps. 

shall say what is best, sir.” Little Mulcolm, who had grown weary of this 
But Peleg was also puzzled. He stood passing his _ grave scene, whose meaning he could not grasp, was 
horny hand across his forehead in perplexity. | playing up above, the warm sunshine filtering 
Barbara Thorne ma’e an impatient movement. | through his golden curis. 

“T will go to Reynold Raleigh and tellhim of these | Barbara Thorne, hurrying by, stopped short, and, 
two. Perhaps he will not beso tardy in his expla- ; dropping down en her knees, looked up into the 
nation.” | childish, wondering face. 

“The chattering women used to say he would mar- - “$o like, so like!’ she muttered, “ only innocent. 


why she tarries. I asked her to give me a proof that | doer is ousted from his place, she will come back to ; 


_ the great clock in the tower rung out for one, when | for a shield; a flower with half its petals gone, a star 
| suddenly Barbara Thorne stretched out a warning Jacking the majority of its points; below was a burn- 
‘arm to them and shrank, cowering and trembling ing ruby, surrounded with jet instead of diamond or 
into the niche. | pearl. 
A door beyond swurg open without any slightest | Lucy turned paler than before, and caught her 
hint of noise, and a tall figure with thin white folds | breath nervously. 
falling around it, whether of some gauzy material | “Itwas hers. I saw it myself on those beautiful 
or of intangible air could hardly be determined in | white hands of bers in the coffiu. O Rolf, what does 
| that dim, hazy light, glided noiselessly past Barbara; it mean?” 
and as it came closer, Peleg Moss saw plainly by seme “1 cannot say, but you see I could not disobey the 
singular illumination which had no palpable expla- | itjunction. IJ have remained, despite your father’s 
nation, the pale but serene and tranquil face. | frown, and Mr. Raleigh’s illy-corcealed repugnance. 
He dropped out into its pathway, and fell on his ‘1 cannot but have faith that 1 sbail win you, yet. 
‘knees. Whether living being or unquiet ghost, he , Curiously enough, this morning’s post brings me a 
was determined to have speech with it. | letter trom my father, charging me in the same fash- 
| © Miss Arlingcourt! dear, dear Miss Cornelia!” he ion, owing to a mysterious vision he has had com- 
cried svftly, the tears pouring over bis witbered | banding him to insist upon my staying here. It isa 


ry you—that you loved him,” said Peleg. 

" Her great eyes, looming out cf the dark hollows, 
flashed scornfully. 

“It is false,” she cried, stamping her foot fiercely. 


, Pitiful Heaven! who knows, if I had only had a 
child to love me and keep me pure but there might 


resus been a lowly place up there in the shining 
heavens for mealso? Bat it was not so to be. L 


cheeks. 
Barbara had shrunk back, with her shaking hands 
clasped over ber face. 


great mystery. Tell me, Lucy, shall I remain?” 
| ‘What else should you do?” asked Lucy. “0O, 1 
| vish Miss Arlingcourt would appear to me. I wish 


“Tdo not leve him. I hate—hate—hate him; and if; was marked fur one of the lost. Like Judas I be- 
only there is a prospect of his downfall, I shall find | trayed my friend and benefactress to her death. 
the only pleasure left me in life.’ What hope-can there be for me! If old Peieg is with 





“He has wronged you also,” said Peleg. 

“The deepest wrong possible. He has wrought my 
ruin here, and,” she paused to cast a shuddering 
glance inward toward the coffins seen through the 
archway, ‘“‘ perhaps also beyond this world, who can 
tell? I tell you I do rot love—I hate him.” 

“Itis enough. I maun e’en tell her the truth,” 
exclaime Madge Ramsay. ‘ Yonder whom ye call 
Reynold Raleigh deceived, betrayed, deserted me 


wife, an’ he caunua put me away!” 

Barbara Thorne clapped her hands, and danced up 
and down in insane delight. 

“ This is grand, grand! I know. I remember very 
well that long story of hisin Scotland. Tell me the 
whole. Show me the procfs.” 

‘The proofs are safe. Iu good time they will be 
brought forward,” said Peleg, a little uneasily. 
“Tt is no small thing for poor people to make such a 
stir against folks in high standing.” 

Barbara laugbed scornfully. 

“In high standing indeed! What right has he to 
this property? The very fact of being married pre- 
vents him from any claim upon it. 
down to his proper piace, and he will understand how 
pleasant it is to be trampled on. Ho, ho! this is glo- 
rious! just when he thinks he has the prize he has 
plotied for, the fortune he coveted, and the girl he 
loves! Ho, ho! said I not Miss Arlingcourt’s curse 
would work?” 

* Miss Arlingcourt! Woman, what do you Enow? 
What deadly stab did that man give to Miss Arling- 
court’s peace of mini?” cried out old Peleg, catch- 
ing his breath sharply. 

“He separated her from the husband she loved. 
He sent her toan untimely grave. I was only the 
cat’s paw—the cai’s paw!” answered Barbara 
Thorne, looking again toward the coflins with that 
singular, cowed look in her eyes. 

Peieg groaued. 


also; but by the laws of Scotland 1 am his ain true . 


Let him come H 


me to-night, I shall have courage, and 1 will ask her 
if there is any hope for me.” 

And then, to the child’s wonderment and terror, 
she covered his little sunburnt hands with kisses, put 
a silver coin into them, and ran away. 

He screamed vut for his mother. 

“Mither, mither! Come an’ see what the leddy 
has gied me. Come, mither, and see!’’ 
| Madge, with old Peleg, emerged from the tomb. 





They were talking earnestly, and gave him little heed 
until he began to cry, pulling all the while at her 
' skirt. 
| “ Puir bairn!” sighed Madge, as she heard bis sto- 
‘ry. ‘You should hae better rights than these. 
, Keep the siller, for it is the first gied ye for your fay- 
| ther’s sake; and yet I canna but think ye had best 

kenned naught concerning him.” 
And she tock him in her strong arms, tossed him to 
| her shoulder, and walked home with Peleg. 

That night the latter got out his heavy cape and 

| his stout cane, and laidthem on the table close at 

hand, and made no movement bedward. Madge 
| watched him uneasily. 

“© Ye will never gang to watch wi’ the daft woman 
for her uncanny sights,” said she. ‘‘ You canna be 


The Scotchwoman was also on her knees, saying she would show me my duty. I should not be afraid; 
her prayers with all the fervor of intense alarm; but ; I should be thankful—grateful!” 
the old sexton stretched out his hand to catch at the **T think we may both of us take heart,” suid the 
young lieutenant, looking tenderly into the sad, 
sweet face. ‘*Sumehow, 1 cannot but believe some 
good angel watches over us.” ~ 

“ Heaven send it may be 80,” said Lucy. “O, 1 
shall pray tor Miss Arlingcourt to come to me! It is 
| 80 bard, so very hard to find one’s duty in such be- 

IT was a very sorrowful face which little Lucy | wildering troubles.” 

Calderwood showed to Lieutenant Kirkwood the Rolf opened the deor for her departure from the 
morning efter their interview in the hall; and he on | room, and smiled tranquilly to mect Reynold Ra- 
his part flushed hotly when be saw her start of sur- | leigh’s flashing eye from the opposite room. 
prise as she perceived him in his place at the break- **T hope you will not forget, Miss Calderwood,” he 
fast table. said, calmly, and bowed his adioux. 

When they left it, in epite of Mr. Raleigh’s ma- | Reynoli Raleigh peered into her face anxiously, 
neuvres, the young man walked up to her, and said, | and was baftled, for he could not read its expression. 
in a low voice: | For once, Lucy hid her emotions from his sight. 
| “Miss Calderwood, will you be good enough to| There was a haggard look on his own countenance. 

grant me a few moments’ conversation in private?” | He also had had a vision the previous night—not a 
| Noel Calderwood, who had remained at Mr. Ra- . ghostly one. He could bave borne that better than 

leigh’s suggestion, frowned angrily, but ventured no | the startling apparition of Madge Ramsay, alive and 

remonstrance after a second glance into his daugh- | well, standing on his chamber threshold. 

ter’s face. He read there that the poor girl had | His consternation and terror at the discovery of 

steeled herself to the needful sacrifice, and be was , the legality of a marriage he had only meant for a 

willing the obnoxious lover should be aware of it, | Sham pretence, was ouly equalled by this proof that 

hoping that would hasten his departure, as, to their | the woman he believed sent long ago to her grave 


united surprise, his own aud the hosi’s coldness had | with a broken heart, was still in his way—startling- 


flowing white, and cried again: 
| * Miss Ariingcourt, speak to me!” 
| 


CHAPTER XV. 





not done. | ly, terribly in his way. A perfect panic had fallen 


| meaning that?” 

| Indeed I shall, Madge. I am not afraid of my 
wistress, even if itis but her ghost, as the woman 
tells. I must find a meaning to all this.” 

“T shall gang with you, then,” said Madge, reso- 
| lutely. ‘‘ Who kens but I may find speech with the 
| bairn’s fayther? I maun gang wi’ ye.” 
| * But little Malcolm?” objected Peleg. 

‘He is in a bonny sleep, and will nae waken till 
the cocks crow. Hewillcome to nae harm. For 
this ane night I maun leave him to see his fayther.” 

** Come, then,’’ said Peleg. 

' And toward midnight the pair went out into the 
, Starlight, and took their swift and silent way toward 
| Arlingcourt Rise. Not a soul was to be seen, scarce- 


Lucy bent her head in acquiescence, and led the 
way to the little ante-room. 
When the door was closed, she turned her wistful 
face drearily towards him. 
“Q Roll, it is in vain for us to hope. I was 
wrong to give you encouragement,” she faltered. 
| What bas happened?” asked he, anxiously. “It 
' grieved me so to see by your face how unhappy you 
have been.” 
“ You must give me up. You must cease to think 
of me, Rolf. Alas! 1 cannot help it.” 
“ You find the sacrifice of the fortune too much?” 
said the young man, slowly. 
**No, no! I would lay it down with the most joy- 
ful heart. But there is another claim. O Kolf, don’t 


| upon him. What ifoneof the servants caught an 
| inkling of her story? if those sharp-eyed lawyers 
| discovered anything? 

There was but one course to pursue. He gave her 
| fair words; he made many eager promises, and ap- 


| pointed an interview in the park on the tollowing TG 

, Morning. He was waiting only to catch a glimpse of “sy 
Lucy’s face when she came out from the interview 3 
before setting forth to falfil that agreement to meet - 
her there. He was troubled and restless, uncertain | p ‘9 
what course to pursue. If the woman would be | X 
tractable and reasonable, he meant her well. He y) 

| would find ber a comfortable home, provide well for | i. 
her, and go now and then to see her. If she would ||; ¢ 


not—well, she must nut staud in his way, that wae 
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all. And thinking of the fierce loo) 
sot bis teeth savagely. 

He put a small pocket pistol tn } 
care to select one which had no 1 
identification, also a vial coptainin, 
and a little Mask of wine with a « 


| made a drinking veewel; and then } 
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Imagine bis secret consternation + 
atacrors path be came upon ok! 
ancient solicitor of the Arlingeour 
with garrujous satisfaction tn fin 

| kept step with bim, for all bie bas 
not be shaken off. Reynold tram). 
est paths, in hopes to tire him « 
tacliurn, almost uncivil, All in wa 

“There ien't a finer park in tl 
Sharpe, complacently. “it's a lor 
been over it. I'm very glad of thi 
there war a talk among the execul 
out. It would be a shame, certain) 

*“Confound him!” asid Keynok 
, his breath. “Shall I have to kk 
rid of him? What business has by 
here?” 

“It seeme to me the park ie suck 
lar,” said he, indignantly, as he ; 
figure, leaning against the frank o! 
| that another of the executors?” 
| “That gentleman? I'm sure lc 
' 





recognize the person; but be is cert 
| ing gentleman.” 
| As they came nearer, the stra 
| looked at them: attentively, and wh 
| haughtily, a brilliant glow kindled 


' 
a) Reynold Kaleigh, already chat 


| patience of the lawyer's company, 
upon any pretext to vent his ill-hu 
“Weil,” said he, in a high and + 
| Beers the park here is public prop 
ting to be a place of common resort! 
pretence bas called thir person her: 
| L have the honor of his ac quain tance 
he has received an invitation to 
from jis master.” 
| * Well were it for me and mine, 
if we bad never been cursed with y 
| It has brought little bat misery + 
been on terme of intimacy with you 
ture,” answered 4 deep, murical v« 

“Vile insulter, who are you? 

nold, half crazed with these repeat: 

The stranger dropped the cloak f 

revealing the tall, military figure, 
the hat which shaded a fine, comm 

* Reynold Raleigh,” repeated bh. 
hour of wicked triumph is over.” 

“Who are you?” vociferated 

angry sneer. “ What is your name 

“My name is Kolf Kirkwood. 

of Cornelia Arlingoourt,”’ returne 
becoming dignity. “ Do you deny 
intrude upon the park of Arlingeot 

Reynold started back, a deadly pu 
his face, but he tried to show a bok 

*“ You are an impostor,” he said, 
“There was one Rolf Kirkwood, ty 
ago. He war lort at ea.” 

“No, he wae not lost; he was sn 
hie son—the ron ot Cornelia Arlinge 
Do you understand the full meaning 

“tt is false! it is an impositio 
such abeurd claims!” shouted be 
Raleigh, in a hoarse voice. 

“It does not matter much. Whe 
beyond mine?” 

“1 am the heir of Miss Arlingoou 
ed the other, sullenly. 

“ But, my dear sir,” put in Lawy- 
ly, “ the will itself is set aside if the 

A muttered curse broke from the 

“ Bat you are only the heir in cae 
ried,” pursued Rolf Kirkwood, eter 
why are you in the park now? Yo 
the poor wronged wife who har tra 
from Scotland with her child, to fin 
not deny it!” 

Another imprecation. 

**] will defy you all!” shouted Kh 
cling to my rights.” 

“| think there is a claim you car 
continued Mr. Kirkwood, quietly 
one waiting at the mansion youder 
your opinion.” 

“I know who you mean—the 
This story is got up to serve bie pur 
he shall win Lucy 80; but I tell» 
the whole of it.” 

“ Let us return to the house; thi 
settled there,” suggested the lawyer 

Keynold nodded, and turned eall 
wood followed quietly. 


—_ 
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CHAPTER XVL 


Rolf Kirkwood, and who war en 
Moss’s evening visitor, om that t 
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all. And thinking of the fierce look in her eyes, he 
set bis teeth savagely. 

He put a small pocket pistol in his pocket, taking 
care to select one which had no mark upon it for 
identification, also a vial containing a white powder, 
and @ little flask of wine with a crystal cap which 
made a drinking vessel; and then he set out. 

Imagine his secret consternation and anger, when 
at across path he came upon old Mr. Sharpe, the 
ancient solicitor of the Arlingcourts, and the latter, 
with garrulous satisfaction in finding a companion, 
kept step with him, for all his lameness, and would 
not be shaken off. Reynold tramped over the rough- 
est paths, in hopes to tire him out; was gloomy, 
taciturn, almost uncivil. All in vain. 

“There isn’t a finer park in the shire,” says Mr. 
Sharpe, complacently. “It’s a long time since I’ve 
been over it. I'm very glad of this chance, because 
there was a talk among the executors of thinning it 
out. It would be a shame, certainly.” 

“Confound him!” said Reynold Raleigh, under 
his breath. “Shall I have to kick him away to be 
tid of him? What business has he prowling around 
here?” 

‘It seems to me the park is suddenly quite popu- 
lar,” said he, indignantly, as he perceived another 
figuro, leaning against the trunk ofa great oak. “Is 
that another of the executors?” 

“That gentleman? I’m sure I can’t say. I don’t 
recognize the person; but be is certainly a fine-look- 
ing gentleman.” 

As they came nearer, the stranger turned and 
looked at them attentively, and while the head rose 
haughtily, a brilliaat glow kindled in the tine eyes. 

Reynold Raleigh, already chafing under his im- 
patience of the lawyer’s conipany, was ready to seize 
upon any pretext to vent his ill-humor. 

“Well,” said he, in a high and sneering voice, “ it 
seems the park here is public property, and is get- 
ting to be a place of common resort. I wonder what 
pretence has called this person here. I do not think 
I have the honor of his acquaintance. I hardly think 
he has received an invitation to Arlingcourt Rise 
from iis master.” 

‘Well were it for me and mine, Reynold Raleigh, 
if we bad never been cursed with your acquaintance. 
It has brought little but misery to any who have 
been on terms of intimacy with your treacherous na- 
ture,” answered a deep, musical voice. 

‘Vile insulter, who are you?” vociferated Rey- 
nold, half crazed with these repeated irritations, 

The stranger dropped the cloak from his shoulders, 
revealing the tall, military figure, and pushed back 
the hat which shaded a fine, commanding face. 

* Reynold Raleigh,’? repeated he, sternly, “‘ your 
hour of wicked triumph is over.” 

“Who are you?” vociferated Raleigh, with an 
angry sneer. ‘*‘ What is your name?” 

' My name is Rolf Kirkwood. I am the husband 
of Cornelia Arlingcourt,’’ returned the other, with 
becoming dignity. ‘‘ Do you deny now my right to 
intrude upon the park of Arlingcourt Rise?” 

Reynold started back, a deadly pallor settling upon 
his face, but he tried to show a bold face. 

‘You are an impostor,” he said, contemptuously. 
“There was one Rolf Kirkwocd, but he is dead long 
ago. He was lost at sea.” 

‘*No, he was not lost; he was saved, and so was 
his son—the son of Cornelia Arlingcourt, Mr. Raleigh. 
Do you understand the full meaning of my assertion?” 

‘It is false! it is an imposition! I shall resist 
such absurd claims!’ shouted back the incensed 
Raleigh, in a hearse voice. 

“It does not matter much. What claim have you 
beyond mine?” 

‘©? am the heir of Miss Arlingcourt’s will,” return- 
ed the other, sullenly. 

‘But, my dear sir,” put in Lawyer Sharpe, bland- 
ly, ** the wiil itself is set aside if there is a son living.” 

A muttered curse broke from the man’s lips. 

‘ But you are only the heir in case you are unmar- 
ried,” pursued Rolf Kirkwood, sternly. ‘ Man, man, 
why are you in the park now? You came to meet 

| the poor wronged wife who has travelled all the way 
from Scotland with her child, to find you. You dare 
not deny it!” 

Another imprecation. 

‘*T will defy you all!”? shouted Raleigh. ‘‘I shall 
cling to my rights.” 

‘I think there is a claim you can hardly dispute,” 
continued Mr. Kirkwood, quietly. ‘“ There is some 
one waiting at the mansion youder who may change 
your opinion.” 

“T know who you mean—the trumped-up heir. 
This story is got up to serve his purpose. He thinks 
he shall win Lucy 80; but I tell you I will dispute 
the whole of it.”’ 

“ Let us return to the house; this matter can be 
settled there,’ suggested the lawyer. 

Reynold nodded, and turned sullenly. Mr. Kirk- 
wood followed quietly. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE strange gentleman who had called himself 
Rolf Kirkwood, and who was identical with Peleg 
Moss’s evening visitor, on that memorable night 
when Miss Arlingcourt’s ccffin was robbed of its silent 
inmate, led the way through the labyrinth of the 
park paths, and proceeded composedly, with the air 
of a man quite at home, to walk up the avenue and 
enter the great door at the side which led directly to 
the family apartments. 

Reynold Raleigh gnawed angrily at his lip, but a 
look he detected in the lawyer’s eye made him re- 





‘ c= his violence while yet it was in his power. He 





only gave a cold sneer as the gentleman threw open 
the door, and muttered: 

“*A very nonchalant person for a self-invited guest.” 

The latter gave no heed, but passed on to the li- 
brary; and though he who believed himself the 
master gave a violent start to see all the executors of 
the will of Miss Arlingcourt, as well as the lawyers 
who managed the property business gathered there, 
with Peleg Moss, the sexton, and Noel Calderwood 
and his daughter, and Barbara Thorne for a back- 
ground, Mr. Kirkwood only bent his head in grave 
acknowledgment, as of a presence he expected. 

“Well,” said Mr. Raleigh, fiercely, “it seems I 
have quite a circle of visitors, without having bidden 
a single guest. Is it to be a dinner party or a! 
funeral?” 

‘* We have come on business,” explained the chief | 
executor, rising from his seat. ‘Our attention has | 
been called to the fact that the provisions of Miss | 
Cornelia Arlingcourt’s will have not been met.” 

Reynold Raleigh’s lips twitched. His heart gave a 
spasmodic leap, but he managed to keep an appear- 
ance of decent composure, 

“In what respect, sir? I mistrust some enemy 
has fabricated a trumped-up tale. I presume this 
person has been imposing upon you the same absurd 
falsehood as he has but now repeated to me. I as- 
sure you I shall resist to the last so preposterous a 
claim. If Miss Arlingcourt was married, why did 
she profess herself single?” 

‘Tt is not to Miss Arlingcourt’s marriage we re- 
ferred,” returned that gentleman, with a slight smile. 

Reynold Raleigh bit his lip again. He stood there 
in the centre of the room, bolt upright, with his 
arms folded. He turned suddenly, and cast a swift, 
inquiring glance over the circle of fuces. 

Noel Calderwocd, he read plainly, was in more | 
perplexity and astonishment than he himself. Sweet | 
Lucy was pale and a little frightened, though now | 
and then she litted her drooping eyes, and answered a | 
glad, encouraging glance trom the young lieutenant, 
who, sitting behind a high carved screen, had es- 
caped Mr. Raleigh’s notice. 

Another stab went through Mr. Raleigh’s heart, 
vulnerable in that one tender spot. Fool! why had 
he neglected to hunt down this meddlesome strip- 
ling? A lightning revelation swept across him, 
revealing who he was, a terrible conviction crashed 
like a blow upon bis brain. He had lost her! He 
had lost the one woman whom he had really loved, 
among all whom he had cajoled, deceived, destroyed! 

But there was a face which gave him what he be- 
lieved aclue. That of the woman there in the cor- 
ner, with her haggard cheeks, her hollow eyes, her 
thin, blue lips. Whata glow of triumphant malice, 
of tierce joy, of gratified revenge, played over the 
wasted countenance, making it look like that of a 
lost spirit! There were others besides Reynold Ra- 
leigh who shuddered when they looked at Barbara 
Thorne. But a tide of fierce rage swept across him. 
He turned and shook his fist upon her. 

“IT know now whose plottings have done this! 
That Jezebel sitting there mocking! Let her take 
care that I do not give that scrawny neck of hers to 
the hemp.” 

“ Be silent, sir, unless you can use more becoming 
language,” said the lawyer, indignantly. ‘* We are 
here assembled to receive the proofs of an assertion 
sent to us, declaring that you had no right to accept 
the position given by Miss Arlingcourt’s will to an 
unmarried person, because you are legally the hus- 
band of one Madge Ramsay, a native of Dunkirk, 
Scotland.” 

“It is a base lie!” thundered Reynold Raleigh, 
glowering fiercely around him. 

Peleg Moss rose, but Barbara Thorne was before 
him, and darting to a rear door, flung it open, and 
drew in the Scotchwoman and her little boy. 

‘¢ Will you deny these, Reynold Raleigh?” de- 
manded she, in that high, swift voice of hers. ‘‘Can 
your iron will change the laws of Scotland?” 

He ground down an oath, and turned his back up- 
on poor Madge. 

‘Nay, nay, Reynold, ye maun face the trutb,” 
said she, scrrowfully. ‘‘ Ye spake me fair that night, 
and did na deny the false ways which won me tra 
happiness. Ye were to meet mein the park. There 
were mair ears than mine heard the promise.” 

“Ay,” vociferated Barbara, clapping her hands. 
‘‘ Peleg Moss heard, and I heard, and some one else 
heard.” 

‘* Will you give us the proofs?” said the lawyer, 
coldly. 

Peieg Moss put a packet of papers into his hands. 
The testimony of one whv had taken the part of a | 
mock clergyman, but whose hearing the pair ex- 
change vows made the ceremony legal. The gift of | 
a book of ballads, with ‘* To my pretty wife,” written 
on the blank leaf, and signed, “* Reynold.” Receipts, 
drafts showing that for a certain time he had provi- 
ded for her maintenance. Enongh, in short, to con- 
vince them all that the accusation could be sustained. 

Noel Calderwood rose with a fiushing face. 

‘In this case,” he said, “the whole property re- | 
verts to the other heir.” 

** It will not come to me,” said his daughter, with 
sudden courage, ** because—” 

Noel turned upon her fiercely, bat could not speak | 
before Reyuold Raleigh cried, sarcastically: | 

** You need not debate about the ownership yet. I 
have not relinquished my claims. I deny the whole 
of this infamous plot.” 

**Do you deny that my son, Rolf Arlingcourt Kirk- | 
wood, lieutenant in his mejesty’s service, has a bei- | 
ter right than either of you?” asked Mr. Kirkwood | 
senior, in a stern voice. 
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“I do! fifty times over I deny it!” thundered ; over her shoulder, was there, with a white, scared 
Reynold, fairly livid with his rage and agitation, face, but a resolute gleam in ber eyes. 
‘« Then,” said the other, calmly, “there must bea| ‘* Let me alone! 1am going, as she bade me,” he 
witness called whose testimony shall be indisputable | said, flercely. 
to you all.” “Ay, ye may gang, but, Reynold, ye gang—where?” 
He also walked to a rear door, was absent scarcely He glared at her, and then shuddered. 
@ moment of time, and came back leading by the ; “It is nae an endless sleep; the gade book tells ye 
hand— Cornelia Arlingcourt! ° that. Your ain heart speaks the lee to the thought. 
Every one present started up with varying expres- | If ye canna bear puir sinful mortal’s anger, what 
sions of astonishment and awe—every one but the | will ye do before the Sinless One?” 
eldest of the executors, who smiled in grave satisfac- | Another shudder, 
tion. Reynold Raleigh staggered back with protrud- | “Tf we lose our way and gang astray, do we fling 
ing eyes and shaking knees. Noel Calderwood | Oursels into the first dyke? Would na it be wise to 
dropped back in his chair like a lump of lead, and | turn, and search patiently for the right way hame?” 
began mopping with his bandkerchief at his steam- | she pursued, earnestly. ‘ Reynold, ye mauna dare 
ing forehead. Lucy stretched out her arms, and | to die till ye hae repented o’ your evil, and tried to 
then burst into tears, aud bid her face on the young | be an honest man. Ye can find mony a helping 
lieutenant’s shoulder, who looked over to the pale, | hand.” 
beautiful face of bis mother with eyes ashine with ** Whose?” asked he, scornfully, 
holy, solemn joy. Poor Peleg’s fsce was wet with ‘Mine; the puir Scotchwoman’s who is the mither 
streaming tears, and his rough hands clasped upward | of your bairn. Gang wi’ me back to some peacefu’ 
to Heaven in grateful adoration. But Barbara Thorne | place—I bae nae care whither-- and let us try to be 
had dropped on her knees, and was hiding her face | honest folk, and raise the laddie to be a gude man, 
in the folds of her dress, muttering some low, wild | That will be something to lift the curse away, when 
words which no one understood. death comes, and ye canna but gang. I baea little 
** Miss Arlingcourt!” exclaimed one of the execu- | siller; I can earn mair. Try first, if it be not better 
tors, ‘‘ alive, here, really and truly, in flesh as well | to live, Reynold.” 
as spirit!’ There was more in the suppressed emotion of her 
“It is truly so, Colonel Weatherfield. Given back, | face, in her glistening eye and heaving breast than 
as by a miracle, to live, I trust, a happier and better | in the simple words. 
life. Rolf, nry husband, explain to them how your Reynold Raleigh stared at her in amazement, 
tender love, your fortunate appearance, sent, it ‘Would you really help me, Madge? Would you 
seems, by the very hand of Providence, snatched me | forgive me?” 
from the grasp of death, in the very tomb itself. Tell “Ye are the husband I chose—ye are the bairn’s 
them how Barbara’s strange potion sent me into that | father,’’ answered she, dropping her eyes. 
trance which was like death itself; how your warm He flung away the powder; he emptied out the 
lips, your reviving breath on my coflined face, started | balls from the pistol. 
the electric current through my veins, and brought ‘“‘ Madge,” said he, “it looks like a hopeless case, 
me back to this world, whose most common thing, | but l’ll try.” 
the human breath, is yet the most prefound mystery 
and ruiracle, At Arlingcourt Rise, there was anly peace and joy, 
* Peleg, honest, faithful Peleg, your remorse may | Peace and joy even in Barbara Thorne’s passionate 
cease. It is half to you L owe my release from the | heart, though she knew her life was ebbing away, 
tomb. Come and touch the living hand which you | like the sands of the glass which stood beside the 
did not fear, even in ghostly guise. couch on which they laid ber, the very cay that 
“Lucy, dear, sweet little Lucy, you have come out | young Rolfand Lucy were married. The moment 
fairer and purer for this little ordeal. I shall not ask | the masterly will had wrought its purpose, she sank 
your pardon that I come to rob you of your right to | away, without the strength, or indeed the wish, to 
Arlingcourt Rise. There is the true heir. Lam not | live. Mind or body must one of them succumb, and 
afraid to leave your claim in his hands. Take her, | it was best it should be the latter. Even Belinda 
iny neble boy. She is worthy, and I give a mother’s | Scott, who was triumphantly restored to her old 
blessing to you both.” place, could not retain any resentment against the 
She lingered a moment, in tender ecstacy, over the | frail, weak, but touchingly patient and gentle suffer- 
youthful pair, and then, a grave shadow just shading | er, and was seen more than once wiping her eyes in 
the gladness of her eyes, she took a step further, and | a suspicious fashion, wgen the doctors whom Miss 
laid her hand on the shoulder of the kneeling, cower- | Arlingcourt (as people would persist in calling her) 
ing figure. had summoned united in shaking their wise heads, 
“‘ Barbara!” spoke the deep, pitying voice. and declaring that with the first frosts, the frail life 
Mrs. Thorne dropped the covering and looked up | must loose its hold on earthly things. 
with wild, scared eyes. For the rest, they were all happy. Peleg Moas, to 
“« Barbara, you have indeed atoned by your remorse | be sure, rather resented the abrupt departure of his 
for the wrong you consented todo. You were haunt- | housekeeper; but Elspeth was jubilant over her re- 
ed by your own guilty imagination. 1 nevercame to | turn to the command; and as she brought a rosy- 
your bedside but orce. Look up now, and hear me | cheeked niece, who remained so long as the old man 
declare in the utmost sincerity that I bave no re- | lived, the cottage did not suffer from the Scotch- 
sentment, no slightest blame for you, only the most | woman’s absence. 
sincere and profound compassion for your sufferings Before be was laid in the churchyard he bad loved 
and your wrongs.” and tended so long, Peleg obtained news from Madge, 
“Can you be so magnanimous, so angelic?” fal- | and learned that she was living comfortably ona 
tered Barbara Thorne. “O, I will not deceive you! | farm in Wales, with her husband, and Malcolm 
I kuew, I expected it was your death you would | growing up intoa strut young fellow, which was as 
drink with that potion. I planned artfully the legend | acceptable news at the great house as at the sexton’s 
of the bottle, knowing it would be like you to try it. | cottage. 
Can you forgive me now?” Noel Calderwood was of course quite proud of his 
‘“*I can. Poor Barbara! your face tells the terrible | daughter's position; but he was not a very frequent 
expiation you have suffered. We will try to help| visitor at her house. He stood a little in awe of Mra, 
you to find peace and rest for the remainder of your | Kirkwood’s clear, penetrating eyes, and in his son- 
lite. We will let this cruel man, whose wickedness | in-law’s presence always had a hot, uncomfortable 
has thus, by Heaven’s providence, come to nought, | remembrance of the opprobrious epitheta he bad 
drop out of our fexperience—our thougits, even, if | once hurled upon him, Nevertheless, he found their 
possible.” occasional checks on the county bank very accept- 
She turned as she spoke, the pale, beautiful face | able and convenient; and perhaps the little apothe- 
growing stern and grand in its rebuking scorn. cary had quite as much reason as any other person to 
“ For you, Reynold Raleigh, we have but one word, | exult and rejoice in the non-fulfiloient of Miss AR- 
knowing so well the hopelessness of any appeal to| LINGCOURT’s WILL. 
your calloused heart to seek repentance, to put away 
its wrong and sin. But one word, sir, from the mis- 
tress of Arlingcourt Rise—go!” OLD SCOTCH USAGE AT BIRTHS, 
She extended her arm and pointed to the door,| There is a custom strictly Scottish which used to 
The beftled, crestfallen, overwhelmed man had been | be connected with the preliminaries of the baptism 
fumbling in his pocket; his fingers already clutched | service, and which may occasionally be found in the 
the flask of wine. He wasearching for the powder. | present day. A young unmarried woman takes the 
He had meant it should sweep the humble Scctch- | child to church, and she carries in her hand a slice of 
woman out of his path. He was desperately thank- | bread and cheese, with a pin out of the child’s dreas, 
ful now to make, through its means, his own miser- | which she is bound to give to the first male person 
able exit from a world where he had staked the most | she meets. An English duke (his name is of no con- 
precious gifts of life—his honor and integrity—for a | sequence) had arrived in Glasgow on a Sunday, and 
gilded bubble which had burst and left him only this | was wandering in the streets during the time of af- 
—to go! ternoon service. A young woman came up to him 
He went out slowly, stumbling and groping like a} with achildin her arms, and presented a slice of 
blind person. The last sight he caught of Arling- | bread and cheese. In vain he protested that he did 
court Rise was the picture made by innocent Lucy, | not know what she meant—that he had nothing to 
her hands clasped in young Rolf’s, her shining eyes | do with her or the child—that he was an entire 
tenderly beaming back to his. stranger—that he had never been in Scotland before 
He did not stop to enter his room, to take from it a | —that he knew nothing of the usages of the Presby- 
single article which had belonged to him, althongh | terian Kirk, being of the Church of England, and 
there was much there of value; but went out, down | that she should give the morsel to somebody else, 
the avenue, across the lodge pathway into the park. | The young woman was deaf to all his arguments, 
He made no pause until he reached the thickest | and held out authoritatively the bread and cheese. 
shrubbery of the most retired portion. There he | Thinking, probably, that the lass had not given him 
stopped, drew out the wine-flask, and emptied into | credit for what he said, he told her in perfect sim- 
it the powder. Thev he found the pistol, and stood | plicity that he was the Duke of , and that he 
eyeing them in gloomy despair, debating which | had just arrived at a hotel which he named. The 
would give hita most painless departure. answer shut his mouth: “Though you were the 
A hand timidly touching his shoulder made him | king on the throne, you maun tak that bread and 
turn suddenly. Madge Ramsay, with her boy swung | cheese.” 
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LOIS WYNNE’S WOOING. 





BY FANNIE 8. DUDLEY. 


TUERE was not the least danger in the world. The 
tide in the bay below was almost at dead low ebb, 
and the river water, gathering itself into a narrow 
channel, poured under the darkness of the bridge 
with a gurgle, and rush, and roar, rather terrifying 
to listen to. 

The party in the boat had taken down the sail to 
pass the bridge, and George Olmstead and Raymond 
Berkeley were trying with all their muscular might 
and two pairs of oars, to force her up against the 
current. For two or three minutes there was hardly 
an inch gained or lost; then, somehow Olmstead’s 
oar slipped from his hand, and, with it, the loose 
oarlock flew out and overboard. Of course, with 
that diminution of muscular force, the little craft 
swung round, and drifted down on the turbulent 
water. 

“Are you afraid?” Kate said, bending over to the 
lady beside her. 

ity Yes.” 

Berkeley heard the question and answer. Only a 
monosyllable, but the tone was a volume—cool, slow, 
quiet—utterly at variance with the signification of 
the reply. He wondered what manner of woman 
had it in her to answer so. He leaned forward to 
see her face, but the darkness hid it, and all he knew 
was the name by which she had been called on the 
shore before they started—Miss Wynne. 

Raymond Berkeley was a man to whom life had 
not brought its best nor sweetest. How much was 
the fault of the make which had in it little compel- 
ling force to drape circumstances to satisfying capa- 
bilities, we cannot tell. He had accepted disappoint- 
ment as his “‘ destined end and way,” and was halfa 
stoic about it. So at twenty-seven he had given up 
any ideal, and was eminently lazy and indifferent in 
everything he said and did. 

When the next morning came, he was feverishly 
and painfully unable to rise. George Olmstead, 
coming down to propose some scheme for the day’s 
amusement, returned with so touching an account 
of the case, that by noon he was established in one 
of Mrs. Olmstead’s airy chambers, to go through a 
course of fever, the doctor said. 

“ Who is in the house?” he asked, with a confused 
recollection of half a dozen young faces met there a 
night or two before. 

** No one but the three girls and Miss Wynne.” 

“Miss Wynne?” He did mt remember. 

“She was with us last night.’ And, asif to fix 
the name, a lady’s garments trailed through the pas- 
sage outside his door, and the same wonderful voice, 
half hushed, answered a distant call. It formed the 
keynote of all his wanderings. 

Those who watched with him guessed, as never 
before, what a pure heart beat under the listless 
eyes and tired face. It was not a very serious mat- 
ter. Three weeks afterward, from his eazy-cbair he 
heard carriages drive away from the door, and the 
hush of emptiness settle on the house. He rebelled 
against further imprisonment, and made a tottering 
descent of the staircase. At its foot, he met a lady 
in carriage dress, and stammered out an incoherency 
of explanation. 

“ Perhaps I ought to report; you’ve broken prison.” 

“] shall throw myself on yovr mercy; take me 
with you,” he implored, “if you are not going to 
call.” 

She hesitated a minute. ‘ What a spoiled child it 
is, for six feet! I shall not talk, if you go.” 

It was a day of pearl gray hazes. There was little 
feeling of rain in the air—only wind from the sea, 
trailing up opaline vapors. All the land was sweet 
with hay, and the shimmering grain-fields were 
whitening. 

* Sabeau incense! Do you suppose Eve missed 
hayfields in paradise?” And that was every word 
that was spoken in all the hour’s ride. But he did 
not feel quite a stranger when they reached home. 

That night, in his still room, he lay and listened to 
the notes of the piano under a masterly touch. He 
was peculiarly sensitive to sound impressions. Half 
dreaming, he felt the tide rock of oceans, the silver- 
sprayed wash of Eastern waves under large-starred 
tropic nights, the swing of unmeasured currents by 
bare, gleaming beaches, till the whole ended in a 
simple pulsing accomyaviment to a water song; and 
when he met Miss Wynne, next day, he was no 
nearer her than if last night’s ride had been a vision. 
She looked at him out of cold, dreamy, distant eyes. 
He had no weapon of attack for such passive repel- 
lance as that. 

The New England climate was avenging itself for 
three days of sunshine by a sullen northeaster. 
There was a grate fire. 

Miss Wynne wote gray, with relief of scarlet silk 
and flashing buttons, and agaiust her throat a hand- 
fal of clove pinks burned odorously. She was sewing 
some bit of transparent rutiling that kept eyes and 
fingers busy, and made an excuse for silence. 

Yhere being littie else to do, Berkeley was, of 
course, humored and made much of. He rather en- 
joyed it. Few men object to being lionized after 
such petting fashion; and the lady in gray sewed on, 
scarcely raising her eyes. He wondered if she never 
talked. Kate could have told him that this was one 
of her dumb days, when a chisel would not have 
opened her lips. 

By-and-by, when the piquancy of being taken care 


e; of was something dulled, he made an excuse to cross 





the room, to the window where she stood watching 
the raindrops, and an accident helped him, 

‘Lois North Wynne,” he read, from the gold 
thimble he had nearly crushed under foot. ‘ Lois 
North! it sounds so quaint and old-fashioned! I 
can’t imagine it for you.” 

** Because I am neither quaint nor old-fashioned? 
Thank ydu. Yes, my mother must have been think- 
ing of Connecticut, when she called me that, down 
there on the Gulf shore.” 

“The Gulf! Then you do not claim Mayfiower 
blood?” 

She gave a little shiver. ‘I’m not acclimated yet. 
I’d give six months of this chill and drip for one of 
the old sun-steeped hours.” 

A little wail of yearning ran through her voice and 
into her eyes. Like a flash, homesickness seized 
him, not the less poignant or agonizing because mo- 
mentary. Across his inward vision rose the old lost 
home, set deep in plantation growth of greenery, the 
wide, airy halis, the swaying vines, the vases crowd- 
ed with perfumes, the dead faces alive again. In- 
voluntarily their hands met in a clasp like the greet- 
ing of old friends. They were no longer strangers. 

He scarcely saw her the next day. Through the 
fog and mist, against all protestation, he went into 
the city. It was late when he came back. In acircle 
of softly shaded light George and Kate were playing 
chess. The piano was murmuring inarticulately un- 
der Miss Wynne’s fingers. She stopped when he 
came in, rising with a half air of welcome; and, past 
Kate’s exclamation, he laid before her a light basket 
just holding three magnificent magnolia flowers. 

“Thank you,” she Said, simply, burying her tace a 
moment among the pearly perfect petals; and then 
she left the room. 

**T had the tortune to meet the steamer just from 
Norfolk,” Berkeley explained. ‘ It was almost like 
@ message from home. The first I’ve seen in three 
years.” 

The days went on. George kept his friend, only 
half reluctant, till convalescence should grow to cure. 
There was a nameless sympathy between the two— 
Raymond Berkeley and Lois Wynne—unexpressed, 
half unacknowledged. He grew no nearer her, seem- 
ingly. They seldom spoke except in the presence of 
others, and then only in the quietest commonplaces. 
There were no long talks, as you might fancy—com- 
parisons of old experiences, reviving of old memories, 
This woman was not of the hopeful or even patient 
kind, and she had no strength to bear the resurrec- 
tion of old pain. As for him, his past was so hope- 
lessly past, and perhaps the future held a worse 
sting. Only under all lay that consciousness in both 
hearts of kindred loss and longing. Kate moaned a 
little that the two did not harmonize better; George 
comforted Ler with a queer look in his eyes, and in- 
flection in his voice: 

“I think they agree well enough. You don’t quite 
understand Mr. Berkeiey, Kitty.” 

“No; do you?” 

Did Mr. Berkeley understand himself? The man 
was not much given to thinking. He had so yielded 
all his days to circumstances, and circumstances had 
so drifted him past consequences, that he did not 
recognize temptation when it came, if, indeed, there 
were any temptation init. He was so little used to 
the sight of his own motives, that he did not know 
whether he was going right or wrong. The great 
soft heart, touched by the unused home care he was 
getting, was as full of yearning as a woman’s. He 
had never realized how much a stranger he was in 
this strange Jand; and something in this slight, 
proud figure, this cool, emotionless face, rested him. 
She spoke with crisp, clear utterance, but without a 
bit of the Yankee incisiveness that grated on his 
over-sensitive ear. Her hands lay idle without the 
Yankee need of constant employment—beautiful 
hands, finished like a sculptor’s master-piece. 

There came a morning when everybody was out of 
sight. George was in the city, and there was not a 
tlutter of feminine garments visible anywhere; so he 
wandered out into the garden. It was hardly de- 
serving the name, being under Katie’s jurisdiction— 
a half acre of tangle of summer sweets and splendors. 
Over slanting lattices late roses ran and drooped; 
tire-hearted and fragrant tiger lilies rolled back their 
spotted petals, as gorgeous in barbaric contrasts of 
color as when the sinuous serpents of the Indian 
jungles slid beside their trembling stems; day lilies, 
with their simple curves and intense white, drank in 





the glare; mats of pinks possessed the borders; long 
rows of pansies multiplied every color which ever a ' 
pansy bed knew. He filled his hands with blossomy | 
trophies, and, exploring unknown pasrages and 
doorways, found himself at last in the wide, cool 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Olmstead spoiled everybody with whom she | 
had to do. She laughed when she saw his tall form 
at the entrance. 

‘‘All who enter here must work.” 

There met him a steam of saccharine vapors—a 
smell as of all spices concentred in one bouquet with 
fresh fruit smells. 

‘ What are you doing?” 





**O, preserving. Pineapples here, peaches there, 
currants, red and white, to make jellies which shall | 
hold the sunshine of the August noon; egg plums, to 
make you think you are eating amber; and that’s | 
Lois’s concoction, sweet pickle to tempt overgrown | 
babies.” i 

** Lucent syrups tinct with cinnamon,’ if you like | 
cinnamon,” Miss Wynne said. | 

* Which I don’t. What shall I do?” dropping his | 
handful of floral perfection. 


* Beiter trust him with those raisins, Lois? Co- souls who sin and repent in an hour. He felt as if he | 


coanut to grate, if you don’t mind the ends of your 
fingers, or that candied citron to slice.” 

And then a servant came in with a letter for Miss 
Wynne. She was up to her wrists in some delicate 
confection. She looked at her tingers. 

“It’s from Lawyer Vane, and marked ‘ immediate.’ 
Would you open it for me, Mr. Berkeley?” 

** Really?” with his surprise in his face. 

“ Certainly, if you please.” And he obeyed. 

It was an unexplained summons to New York by 
the earliest train. 

“You see I’m gone. Good-by, Mrs. Olmstead,” 
she laughed; but there were tears in her eyes and 
voice. 

lt was acurious sensation—he was not given to 
such. The room was close, you know, and heavy 
with cooking odors, and he was not quite strong 
from his illness. The white walls swung dizzily, a 
darkness dropped over his vision. 

“Upon my word, Raymond Berkeley! What is 
the matter?” and something aromatic and cold 
was dashed in his face. 

“T’m not quite strong enough for this,’ he said, 
Smiling a little, and went away. 

And in that moment, like an inspiration had come 
the knowledge that he loved this womau. Whatever 
wrong it involved be best knew. He took a resolu- 
tion, lying face downward among bis pillows. There 
was a rap or two at his door. Once some one looked 
cautiously in, but he was left in peace. 

Towards sundown, he came down stairs. She had 
gone by this, he thought, and farewells were avoided ; 
and the very first person to meet him in the shadowy 
parlor was the lady herself, in home dress, 

*1’m not to be hurried, you know. Are you quite 
well again? Will you take asail with me? I can 
manage a boat.” 

He muttered some inarticulate excuse. She mis- 
construed it evidently into acceptance, for she reach- 
ed down her beach hat, and slipped before him, 
through shade and sheen, to the edge of the summer 
sea, where a white and golden shell of a boat lay 
rocking on the edge of the flood. 

In her character of manager, Miss Wynne took the 
helm. The little craft carried a sail about the size 
of a lady’s handkerchief; but there was a freshening 
breeze, and so they flew out over the shining water. 

There was as little talk as usual. Lois, with her 
face turned from the west, did not notice the thun- 
der caps swelling up over the sky line. For him,a 
kind of desperation possessed him, and, watching 
the gathering tempest, he gave no warning. The 
girl’s face seemed almost glorified. A rare red 
brightened lips and cheeks; the deep-set eyes were 
lustrous. 

Behind them that thunderous blackness grew 
deeper. Far off, a white line on the water marked 
the progress of the gale. About the calmest sunshine 
still lay; blue ripples glanced and broke. 

There was a moment’s calm. Over the sun slipped 
the edge of the storm. A booming clap burst—a 
sudden flaw struck the sail! 

Miss Wynne turned, with a face rigid with terror, 
and tried to bring the boat up to fhe wind. The 
thing careened, and the next instant Berkeley felt 
the rush of the cold tides about him. 

When the salt spray cleared from his eyes, he saw 
their boat bottom side up, drifting helplessly, and 
Miss Wynne, unimpeded by her light drapery, strik- 
ing out boldly for a ledge over which the surf was 
flying. He ground his teeth over his own helpless 
arm, as he struggled to follow her; but he reached 
her side at last, and there, in the pouring rain, with 
the wind-driven surge flying over ther, be held her 
against his heart, and felt her warm breath coming 
and going across his cheek. It might have been 
ridiculous, if it had not been so exceedingly near be- 
ing serious. It seems a part of the doctrine of com- 
pensation in this life. You moan in what seems the 
deepest tragedy of yuur years, and asingle step turns 
the kaleidoscope, and the whole thing is simply com- 
ical. You laugh over a comedy, and, hush! you are 
on the edge of a grave! The man was in earnest 
now, if never before. In this supreme moment, time 
had ended, and left him the unbounded future. On- 
ly into the eternities could he carry this love, pure 
and loyal. Lite would drag him back to its obliga- 
tions. There was a kind of tierce happiness in the 
words he spoke next: 

“ The tide rises high over this ledge. It is late for 
boats to pass this way.” 

“‘T am not afraid,” she said. And her lips met his 
in a long, clinging pressure. 

After that, there was no more said. He was wait- 
ing the death which alone could save him from 
dishonor. For her, the “crown of life” had fallen 
ou her brow, and she had told the truth; sbe was 
* not afraid ” of either death or life. 

The storm passed as suddenly as it came. There 
was a cessation of the hissing rain, and through the 
next cloud a rift of sunshine poured. 

Halfan hour afier, a taint hail from shoreward 
reacked them. 

“They are coming,” he said. Anda half tempta- 
tion seized him to hold her in bis arms and sink 
down tiirough the green, curling waves. It passed. 
The white shawl that still clung about her floated on 


, the air for a signal. 


Raymond lifted the half-senseless girl into the 
boat with a bitter look about his compressed lips, 


and all the short homeward way held her silently. 


Up at the house, Mrs. Olmstead, ready for any 
stage of disaster, met them with such tears of thauk- 
fulness 48 mothers’ eyes sled oftenest. 

Raymond Berkeley was not one of those flimsy 


had not an inch of standing ground in the univeree, 
and the hungry soul within him craved this best 
good it knew. It was through the very hardest that 
he came at last to the decision which carried him out 
to meet her where she sat on an upper balcony, In 
his face was the look of a man who had gone through 
deadly conflict. 

She rose with the manner in which such a woman 
meets tne man she loves—quiet and fearless. And, 
standing betore her, he told her in the fewest words 
the truth he had to tell. A promise to another held 
him bound. Only in the shadow of the death he be- 
lieved—half hoped, perhaps—certain, had its hold 
been loosed. She did not move a muscle, 

“Go!” she said, with stiffened lips. And he 
obeyed her. 

All night a figure crouched there, watching the 
slow constellations swing across the dark sky, hear- 
ing the moan of the sea beneath. With the first 
sounds of household waking, Lois Wynne rose an’ 
went feebly to her room. A little after, Kate O'm- 
stead, with a half-uneasy sense of something wrong, 
sought her friend. A pair of wakeful eyes met her, 
weary a little, and too sad for tears; but Kate was 
not of the sort to read such tokens, and suspected no 
trouble. 

Miss Wynne was too listless for breakfast, and im- 
mediately after, Berkeley went away; so they did 
not meet agaiz. 

Raymond Berkéicy, in the city, was trying to in- 
terest himself in work. The man was not a coward; 
he met the necessities of life without flinching. There 
was scarcely an hour, waking or sleeping, when that 
still, white face was not before him. Into his own 
face, growing daily thinner, came a look as of one 
who fights constantly a half-lost battle. He seldom 
saw George—never heard of Lois. In the weariness 
of ths struggie, he scarcely noted the intermitt nt 
arrival of the letters whose coming reminded him of 
the ties that held him. Not that there was any dis- 
loyalty of purpose in his heart; in giving up the 
woman he loved, it had been once and for all. Rec- 
ognizing the shallowness and polished heartlessness 
of the one who was to be his wife, it did not in the 
least alter his own sense of the right. 

Business at laat called him away on a western trip. 
He was gone two months, and in all that time only 
letters of instructions reached him. Coming back, a 
friendly epistle or two awaited him. Among the 
rest, one, in a strange hand, that sent kim to a seat, 
white and staggering. 

Three hours later, he waa flying northward to the 
Massachusetts town where Miss Wynne lived. It 
was night when he arrived, midwinter, the height 
of the sleighing carnival. The streets were full ot 
light vehicles, the crisp air resonant with bell music. 
Through a dazzle of lights, he made his way up to 
the quiet equare where the house stood. While he 
waited entrance, he stood marking the shadowed 
tracery of the bare tree sprays on the snow crust, 
as indifferently as if no life decision waited him. 

It seemed an age that he lingered in the warm, 
dim parlor. She came at last, in party dress, trail- 
ing shining breadths of rustling silk, half wrapped in 
something white, and soft, and loose-falling. Her 
face was very quiet—a little thinner, and paler, and 
older than when he saw her last. 

He began his story eagerly, proudly, hopefully. 
He had never once doubted that she had understood 
him. Whatever agony of disappointment and yearn- 
ing he had been through, tbe thought that she had 
not trusted his persona! integrity had never come to 
torture him. Hts self-betrayal had been too invol- 
untary for anything of hurt pride to reach him. She 
heard him through to the end, and knew how he 
was free, through tke treachery which had refused 
toally itself to his broken fortunes. Her words of 
reply were very cool and simple: 

* lam “ery sorry, Mr. Berkeley, that you have 
said this. Last week I promised to marry your 
friend, George Olmstead.” 

There are some shocks that stun us into a sem- 
blance of carelessness. He bowed gravely and turned 
away. And Miss Wynns “ent to the house where 
she was to act as bridesmaid, and was colder, and 
prouder, and more unapproachably charming than 
ever. 

George Olmstead, meeting his friend in the glow of 
his new happiness, did nut notice the look of years 
on the other’s face. They bappened to be near each 
other the rest of the winter, and something of the 
old intimacy was renewed. Olmstead really loved 
the man with all be had to spare of his great tender 
heart. When be announced to him, with bivstes 
like a girl, avd a half quiver of his sensitive mouth, 
he found nothing lacking in the other’s hand-grasp 
or words of congratulation. 

The winter blew, and fruze, and thawed, its slow 
length along. The spring was opening. George 
and Berkeley were guirg out to the homestead. To 
Raymond’s tired eyes, that trace of indctinite hues 
that draped the bills with promise of future color 
was infinitely restful. George noticed, with a bait 
feeling of remorse, the wistful look. | 

‘Pining for home,” he thought, and then missed | 
the presence of a@ familiar diamond from the other's | 
hand. 

** What does that mean?” FF 

“ Miss Storer married a half million four months | 
ago. Didn’t you know?” And while the words 
were yet on his lips, there was a swing, aud lurch, | 
and utter confusion of cracking timbers, and shrieks, | | 
and cries. 

George Olmstead, when his own broken arm had | 








been attended to, found his friend outstretched 
among the dead bodies in the freight house. Being 
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rational, quiet, dying. 

**Do you love Ray Berkeley?” 

She turned very white in answerin,, 

** He loved me, I believe.” 

*“ You bave answered me, Forgiv: 
have told me,” with a quaver in his 

An hour afterward, the still air ot 
was stirred by the words of the state 
vice. George, standing at the foot ot 
ed the shades settic deeper and dee; 
before him, scarcely less pallid than | 

And with the last words of the pra 
“ He is gone!” 

There was a low cry, a grieving #© 
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* Friends, he is asleep. We ball + 

And a fortnight after, Ray Berks 
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talked -of trip across the water. 
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Cromwell resisted the encroachme: 
on the Fen lands, and, becoming me 
tingdon in 1628 (his twenty-ninth yea 
Parliament the Popish extravagance 
herents. Cromwell was forty-one yes 
his public career really commence’ 
seat in the Long Parliament as me: 
bridge in 1640. When the troubles « 
well sabscribed five hundred pounds 
regiment of cavalry, to keep the east 
the seven associated counties firm a 
the Puritan cause. He soon became — 
buckler, nay, the very soul of his par 
liers plundered and devastated where 
so that even their own friends dr 
proach; while Cromwell's God-fearin 
welcomed as protectors even by thei: 
they were very fierce. Cromwell's m: 
been an old soldier of Gastavus Ade - 
ver’s discipline was similar to that p 
Swedish camp. With bis Ironsides b 
pert’s ranks at Marston Moor; with ! 
ers be struck down the king's power 
Worcester, and hewed his way out 
army at Dunbar. 

This is no place to follow the great 
step of his career. It was he who fir 
an influence in Earope; he swept the 
seas; be wrung Jamaica from the 
destroyed their fleet; he crushed Tv 
terror into the Algerine pirates; hea 
Mazarin, and he protected the perse 
All be did was great, all he did was »« 
was the most tolerant of men; for he 
privileges; be protected our univer: 
gracious to the Quakers; and Koman ‘ 
invited to his table. He rose to po~ 
stormy times great men natorally rise 

What a career it was! A retired H: 
gentleman of moderate means, sudde: 
forty, turns captain of yeomanry, #00" 
tenant-general, wins victory after vi: 
places torpid Essex and sluggish Fair 
heaped on honor. He refuses the cr : 
or unwillingly is no matter) and is cb 
tector. Virtually a wonarch, and wi! 
than the most absolute that ever reig: 
he holds the sceptre fur five years; a 
Cavalier majority and perpetual plot- 
men, dies at last at Whitehall trang u) 

A few days before his daughter's 
seized Cromwell, and slowly deepened 
ver. He was fourteen days ill. The! 
the cares of government, the calun» 
the ingratitude of enemies, were weig' 
into the grave. There was @ great st: 
dying, that rent the trees round Low 
many persons. The drunken Cavalicr 
their cups that Satan had come tor © 
Puritans said that the fiery chariot » 


| to bear him up to heaven, Cromwe 
| left his worn body at three o'clock on 


of September the 31, 1604. It was U 
of his great crowning victories at Dan 
cester. lt wasa fitting day on which 
Privy Council assembled round the b 
on the broad pale brow and closed eye 
retired to the council chamber and de 
Richard, Cromwell's eldest son, by bie 
Lord Protector in his stead. The nex 
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of the persevering order, he had the reward of find- 
ing an hour’s attention to an apparent corpse an- 
swered by moans, and the still further satisfaction of 


listening through the night to ravings which left no ; 


sort of question as to the state of affairs. 
‘*So that is it, and he is worth a dozen of me,” 


poor George said, humbly, out in the “cold gray | 


morning. And that noon his mother and Miss 
Wynne came, brought by a telegram of the imper- 
ative mode. 

He met Lois almost sternly. He thought less of 
himeelf in that minute than of the man up stairs— 
rational, quiet, dying. 

**Do you love Ray Berkeley?” 

She turned very white in answering: 

** He loved me, I believe.” 

‘You have answered me. Forgive me, you should 
have told me,” with a quaver in his voice. 

An hour afterward, the still air of the sick room 
was stirred by the words of the stately marriage ser- 
vice. George, standing at the foot of the bed, watch- 
ed the shades settle deeper and deeper on the face 
before him, scarcely less pallid than his own. 

And with the last words of the prayer, a voice said, 
* He is gone!” 

There was a low cry, @ grieving sob, and the sur- 
geon hushed it all with uplifted hand and eager 
whisper: 

“ Friends, he is asleep. We sball save him yet.” 

And a fortnight after, Ray Berkeley and his wife 
went to the Olmstead homestead. George would 
have it so, and Kate would take no other answer. 
George himself and his mother had begun a long- 
talked-of trip across the water. 

lt was a year before they all met again. There 
had been no forgetting—there never would be—but 
the old hurt had healed, and, brave man as he was, 
he covered the scar away from all eyes, careless or 
friendly. 

And, for the other two, the shadow of the past has 
only deepened the brightness of their present. 


+ 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 








Cromwell resisted the encroachments of the crown 

on the Fen lands, and, becoming member for Hun- 
tingdon in 1628 (his twenty-ninth year), denounced in 
Parliament the Popish extravagances of Laud’s ad- 
herents. Cromwell was forty-one years of age before 
his public career really commenced, by taking his 
seat in the Long Parliament as member for Cam- 
bridge in 1640. When the troubles deepened, Crom- 
well subscribed five hundred pounds, and enrolled a 
regiment of cavalry, to keep the east of England and 
the seven associated countieg firm and steadfast to 
the Puritan cause. He soon became the sword and 
buckler, nay, the very soul of his party. The Cava- 
liers plundered and devastated wherever they came, 
so that even their own friends dreaded their ap- 
proach; while Cromwell’s God-fearing troopers were 
welcomed as protectors even by their enemies. Yet 
they were very fierce. Cromwell’s master in war had 
been an old soldier of Gustavus Adolphus, and Oli- 
ver’s discipline was similar to that practised in the 
Swedish camp. With his Ironsides he shattered Ru- 
pert’s ranks at Marston Moor; with his stern troop- 
ers he struck down the king’s power at Naseby and 
Worcester, and hewed his way out of the Scotch 
army at Dunbar. 

This is no place to follow the great man in every 
step of his career. It was he who first gave England 
an influence in Earope; he swept the Dutch from our 
seas; be wrung Jamaica from the Spaniards, and 
destroyed their fleet; he crushed Tunis, and struck 
terror into the Algerine pirates; he allied himself to 
Mazarin, and he protected the persecuted Vaudois. 
All he did was great, all he did was successful. He 
was the most tolerant of men; for he gave the Jews 
privileges; he protected our universities; he was 
gracious to the Quakers; and Roman Catholics were 
invited to his table. He rose to power, because in 
stormy times great men naturally rise. 

What a career it was! A retired Huntingdonshire 
gentleman of moderate means, suddenly, when past 
forty, turns captain of yeomanry, soon becomes lieu- 
tenant-general, wius victory after victory, and dis- 
places torpid Essex and sluggish Fairfax. Honor is 
heaped on honor. He refuses the crown (willingly 
or unwillingly is no matter), and is chosen Lord Pro- 
tector. Virtually a wonarch, and with more power 
than the most absolute that ever reigned in England, 
he holds the sceptre for five years; and, in spite of a 
Cavalier majority and perpetual plots of desperate 
men, dies at last at Whitehall tranquilly in bis bed. 


A few days before his daughter’s death, an ague | 


seized Cromwell, and slowly deepened into a low fe- 
ver. He was fourteen days ill. The fatigues of war, 
the cares of government, the calumnies of friends, 
the ingratitude of enemies, were weighing him down 
into the grave. There was a great storm as he lay 
dying, that rent the trees round London, and hilled 
many persons. The drunken Cavaliers shouted over 
their cups that Satan had come for old Oliver; the 
Puritans said that the tiery chariot was descending 
to bear him up to heaven. Cromwell’s great soul 
left his worn body at three o’clock on the afternoon 
of September the 3d, 1658. It was the anniversary 
of his great crowning victories at Dunbar and Wor- 
cester. It was a fitting day on which to die. The 
Privy Council assembled round the bed, and gazed 
on the broad pale brow and closed eyes. They then 
retired to the council chamber and declared the Lord 
Richard, Cromwell’s eldest son, by his father’s wish, 
Lord Protector in his stead. The next morning the 
heralds, in their embossed tabards, escorted by 
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troops of horse and companies of foot, proclaimed 
| the new protector in Palace Yard, at Temple Bar, at 
the end of Wood Street, and at the Royal Exchange, 
the people shouting, and the musketeers discharging 
their guns. 

That same afternoon the court physicians and chi- 
rurgeons embalmed the body of the dead protector. 
The 10th was kept as a day of general fast and hu- 
miliation. On the 20th, Cromwell’s corpse was Tre- | ~~~ rrr 
moved to Somerset House, the disused palace, where 
it was to lie in state. It was conveyed, preceded by 
heralds, in a hearse drawn by six horses, and was 
escorted by a guard of halberdiers and the Gentle- eM aa te 
men of the Life Guard. ‘The Lord Chamberlain, the 8ST. ANDREW’S R. A. CHAPTER. 
Comptroller, the Geutlemen of the Bedchamber, and At the annual communication of St. Andrew's 
the Gentlemen of the Household also followed. Royal Arch Chapter, the following Companions were 

The cereraony of lying in state took place ina room | chosen for the ensuing year, most of them being re- 
| leading from the Presence Chamber at Somerset | elected or promoted: 

House. The body, and also a waxen efligy, were High Priest, Alfred F. Chapman. 
| placed upon a high state bed, covered with a black King, Charles W. Romney. 
velvet pall, and railedin. The room was hung with Scribe, William S. Hills. 
black velvet, and the ceiling was also spread with Captain of the Host, William F. Peirce. 
black, and blazoned with escutcheons of the Crom- Principal Sojourner, Joseph N. Peirce, Jr. 
well arms. The effigy was clad in royal robes, pur- | Royal Arch Captain, Gideon T. Mansfield. 
ple and ermine, and held a sceptre in one hand, and Master 3d Vail, Wooster B. Mayhew. 
the imperial globe in the other. At its head there 
was a chair covered with cloth of gold, and on the 
cushion was a jewelled crown. Beside the bed lay @| Qreasurer, John McLellan. 
suit ofarmor. Round the bed stood huge silvercan-| secretary, James Waterman. 
dlesticks, four feet high, holding lighted tapers. Be- Chaplain, Rev. J. P. Robinson. 
tween these candlesticks rose emblazoned banners.| gentinel, George H. Pike. 
At each corner of the bier were pillars covered with 
niilitary trophies. The whole was under a canopy Poe hows pacer eed heed oat ts 
of black velvet. This solemn ceremony lasted till enue sm the banquet hall witho Uhnoter wine 
dae Wee olla ne Soleus pean pe to m4 very flourishing condition, and is already beginning 
Westminster Abbey. The judges, the Lord Mayor, pene phone. caged peoresacieny | ite pr ag 
all the members of the government, and the foreign Le “i Nod ee 
ambassadors, followed in the procession, the streets 
being lined with soldiers. There were eleven divi- 
sious of the procession, each with its own drums and 
trumpets. The banners were borne by illustrious wna the course of a few weeks the Grand Lodge of 
assachusetts will assemble and elect officers for 
persons, and the led horses, guards of halberdiers, 
and warders of the tower closed the train. At the the ensuing year. We understand that already par- 
west gate of the abbey, the efligy was taken off the ties are at work to obtain the highest and most re- 
‘ sponsible positions in the honorable and illustrious 
carriage by two gentlemen, and carried into the body of Masons that represent the Commonwealth 
church, a canopy of state being held over it. It was Seah being the case it devolven upon the Lodges a 
Oe (Sen as ee ay. ae the State to see that responsible Masters and War- 
under a canopy emblazoned with shields and three dens are elected, men who will ably represent their 
royal crowns, with flags and lighted candles on either esustibnente pe d not be governed by cliques and 
side and pieces of armor at the feet. There it re- wire-pullers, who, until the past year, have elected 
ae te agers ner g ge ” —— beste dace whom they pleased to office, regardless of the wishes 
y being interred, but with mysterious secrecy, | 4+ 41) candid Master Masons and those who have at 
among the kings of England. The Cavaliers des- heart the interests of the Fraternity. Let each Lodge 
— we so ait oS CRORES OF Cement see that its officers attend the encetings of the Grand 
- castends wees after the restora- Sedge 08 Gis Gay of Geen; eek wet give enous 
\ for non-attendance, as dozens of careless brethren 
tion, the waxen efligy of Cromwell—the one we have usually do, We want more interest in what the 
Ant EG 98 EE Se Hoes Rene. Hy: & Ones te Grand Lodge does, and had such interest been dis- 
the bars of a window of the Jewel Office in White- played in the doings of that eugust body a few 
hall, amid the derision ot the ticklemob. On Decem- years ago, the Fraternity would have been clear of 
ber the 8th, the lords concurred with the commons in debt at the present time, and much more prosperous 
codaving the betles{oapenents they cated thom)et than now. For our want of care we are now suffer- 
Cromwell, Ireton, Bradshaw and Pride tobe dug up, ing. Let us look to the future and keep out of power 
carried on hurdles to Tyburn, there to be hung in all che are most responsible fur our many embar- 
their cotlins, and afterwards to be buried under the saeeenie 
gibbet. The rough disinterment took place on Jan- Ween settee 6 thet Chatten W. Mee & ecm 
uary the 26th. That was Saturday night; on Mon- didate tur the office of Grand Master. if the Ma- 
poy alg a a Geen oo dea sons of Massachusetts desire his election to that im- 
Tyburn ome A the comet ent cockemnations of Ge portant office they will manifest it by their votes, but 
§ ; we hope for better things at the hands of the Fra- 
same people who had so often greeted the glorious ternity. We trust that Bro. Moore will be allowed 
protector. The bodies were pulled out of their coffins to remain in that honorable retirement which he is 
in the Tyburn fields, and hung upon the triple tree. eel altanidteuieen. We base uo dates % 
At sunset they were taken down, the heads cut off, atin abrnet, Os eens wide ann oh tn 
and the trunks buried in a deep hole under the gal- ant ef the entes a See ws em eabesvemment 
ip one _ OF Oe eee lenge (vee For the oftice of Grand Secretary there are several 
Roteh Rimeals, we believe,) aay m ie Dente om pee, applications, but there is no doubt that Brother So- 
and est them on top of Westminster Halt, Bradshew lon Thornton will be reelected. He has the ability 
pS gu ypi jay bowery e — and will to perform the duties of the office, and has 


z ; given great satisfaction the past year to all who have 
Cromwell, is still preserved by a London antiquarian. had business at his q rs in the Temple. The 








[We shall be pleased to receive communications from - 
brethren in all parts of the world.) | 
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Master 2 Vail, Seranus Bowen. 
Master 1st Vail, George S Eastman, 
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= > contrast from past years has been marked. 
MORE MEN AND BROTHERS. 
Seven hundred Chinese lately landed from asteam- | RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE.—The Roman Catholic 


er in San Francisco. As each Chinaman came to the | 8ynod in New York has decided that no absolution 
| head of the plank to go off, a couple of officials would shall be given to Free Masons of their faith who die 
‘run their hands rapidly and with great dexterity | Without abjuring the order. We do not see what 
under his broad hat, his loose: coat, and down his | difference thiscan make, as, it is held, a Catholic 
spacious pants, much to the astopishment of the Ce- | once, by baptism, his election and calling are sure; 
| lestial. He would then strike out for shore, a swoop- | yet we know the hold the priests have on their pros- 
‘ing and halting under his panniers. The shore | ¢lytes—one painful instance of which we recall in our 
| reached, other officials would pounce upon him, pull | own vicinity—and the above action will have the ef- 
| the baskets off, examine the bambvo pole closely from fect to shake the knees of the timid among the vota- 
joint to joint, roll out his blanket, stamp their feet | Ties of Mother Church. This will be the test of man- 
on his night mattress, wring his spare pants, look | hood. One brother whom we know—a Roman Cath- 
into the toes of his shoes, prospect his fiddle-horn, | 0lic—has had his will made for quitea number of 
cram their eyes into his teapot, furce open his shining | Ye4rS, the executors of which are the Trustees of his 
mug, unroll his private correspondence and letters of | Lodge who may be in office at the time of his de- 
introduction, and, finding no opiam, would sing out, | ©¢48¢; we opine the above will bave little effect on 
“ Go it, Jobn, you’re all right;” and then the China- | him, though we do not know. It isa terrible power 
man, conscious of his rectitude and glad to be re-| to resist, and a subscriber to the dogmas of the 
leased, would reply, ‘All ritee, John; you sabbee Church will hesitate before he allows anything to 
muchee.” stand in the way of his salvation, guaranteed by the 
ceremonials of priestly absolution. It is a melan- 
choly thing to think of, that so large a portion of 

PERT REPLY.—A reply was given by a very distin- | our countrymen are the poor priest-ridden things 
guished, and pretty, and pert French lady, to a| they are. These Catholics, however, are not all; 
young man, who, presuming at the dinner-table they | the priestly opposition still continues in the Protes- 
were both at, on an intimate acquaintance with the | tant Church, and though the anathema may not fol- 
lady, was surprised at her coldness and seeming want | low it, as in the former, and no withholden prayer is 
of recognition. He said, ‘‘ But, madame, we have | to be dreaded, the loss of religious caste may be a 
met often; you must bave frequently seen me in Par- | consequence that will induce many a weak brother | 
is.” The lady replied, ‘‘O monsieur, I know you like | tocave. This is the true test stone, and grand is he 
{ —I know the Obelisque!” who remains true and steadfast. 
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AN IMPORTANT CONGRESS.—A Congress of Free 
Masons is to be held at Havre, France; the princi- 
pal question for discussion will be,“ By what means 
can the Freemasons oppose the idea of war, which 
is the negation of human fraternity?” 

We wish that some such Congress would be held in 
this country, so that a better understanding could be 
had regarding the North and South, and thus crush 
out some of those infamous lies which are reported 
about both sections of the country. It is shameful 
at the present time to think how the public are gull- 
ed by political papers desirous of making capital for 
parties and thus secure votes for rascally cffice-seek- 
ers. Who will start a call for a Congress of Free 
Masons, to meet in Philadelphia or New York, and 
then and there reveal the true state of feeling 
throughout the country? 
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A CERTAIN Proor.—The continued existence of 
Masonry, its marked popularity and wonderfal pro- 
gress, is the best proof that men not only find it free 
from sectarian prejudice, but that within its courts 
they may enjoy society and commuuion with their fel- 
lows apart from such considerations. In the exercise of 
this broad and genial spirit, as opposed to the narrow 


prejudices of the pharisee, lies the power of Masonry, 
and the hope that, as it spreads, men will be won to 
understand each other’s opinions, and ultimately A 
cover with its glorious #yis a redeemed and regener- 
ated humanity. ' 
WILLIAM PITT. 

If from the statesman we turn to the orator, the 
contrast is marvellous indeed. He is to be placed, 








without any doubt, in the highest class. With a 
sparing use of ornament, hardly indulging more in 
figures, or even in figurative expression, than the 
most severe examples of ancient chasteness allowed 
—with little variety of style, hardly any of the 
graces of manner—he no sooner rose than he carried 
away every hearer, and kept the attention fixed and 
unflagging till it pleased him to let it go; and then, 


“So charming left his voice that we, awhile, 
Still thought him speaking, still stood fixed to hear."* 


This magical effect was produced by his unbroken 
flow which never for a moment left the hearer in 
pain or doubt, and yet was not the mean fluency of 
mere relaxation, requiring no effort of the speaker, 
but imposing on the listener a heavy task; by his 
lucid arrangement, which made all parts of the most 
complicated subject quit their entanglement, and fall 
each into its place; by the clearness of his state- 
ments, which presented at once a picture to the 
mind; by the forcible appeals to strict reason and 
strong feeling, which formed the great staple of the 
discourse; by the majesty of the diction; by the 
depth and fullness of the most sonorous voice and 
the unbending dignity of the manner, which ever 
reminded us that we were in the presence of more 





than an advocate or debater—that there stood before 
us aruler of the people. Such were invariably the 
effects of this singular eloquence; and they were as 4 
certainly produced on ordinary occasions as in those 
grander displavs when he rose to the height of some 

great argument, or indulged in vehement invective 
against some individual, and variegated his speech 
with that sarcasm of which he was so great a mas- 
ter, and indeed so little sparing an employer, al- 
though even here all was uniform and consistent; 
nor did anything, in any mood or mind, ever drop 
trom him that was unsuited to the majestic frame of 

the whole, or could disturb the serenity of the full 
and copious tlood which rolled along. 

But if such was the unfailing impression at first 
produced, and which, for a season absorbing the 
faculties, precluded all criticism, upon reflection 
faults and impertections certainly were disclosed. 
There prevailed a monotony in the matter, as well 
as in the manner; and even the delightful voice 
which so long prevented this from being felt was it- 
self almost without any variety of tone. All things 
were said in nearly the same way; as if by some cu- 
rious machine, periods were rounded and flung off; 
as if in like mould, though of different sizes, ideas 
were shaped and brought out. His composition ‘. 
was correct enough, but not peculiarly felicitous; 
his English was sufficiently pure without being at 
all racy, or various, or brilliant; his style was by 
Mr. Windbam called “ a State paper style,” in allu- 
sion to its combined dignity and poverty; and the 
same nice observer, referring to the eminently skill- 
ful way in which he balanced his phrases, sailed 
near the wind, and seemed to disclose much whilst 
he kept the greater part of his meaning to himself, 
declared that “he verily believed Mr. Pitt could 
speak a king’s speech otf band.” His declamation 
was admirable, mingling with and clothing the ar- 
gument, as to be good for anything declamation al- 
ways must, and no more separable from the reason- 
ing than the heat is from the metal in a stream of 
lava. Yet, with all this excellence, the last effect of 
the highest eloquence was, for the most part, want- 
ing; we seldom forgot the speaker or lost the artist 
in the work. He was earnest enough; he seemed 
quite sincere; be was moved himself as he would | 
move us; we even went along with him, and forgot , | 
ourselves; but we hardly furgot him; and, while 
thrilled with the glow which his burning words dif- 
fused, or transfixed with wonder at so marvellous a 
display of skill, we yet felt that it was admiration 
of a consummate artist which filled ux, and that, 
after all, we were present at an exhibition, gazing 
upon a wondertul performer indeed, but still a per- 
former.” 
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THE HAPPY CONFESSION. 
“ Written in sand!"’ it sounds mournful to many— 
The dirge of bright hopes that might never expand! 
But I count that one day far the dearest of any 
That showed me my name had been written in sand— 
Written in sand! 
But then understand 
‘Twas the girl that I loved wrote my name in the sand. 


Ah! I had wooed her and worshipped her daily— 
Yet had ever lacked courage to ask for her hand. 
Had my love won her heart? She smiled ever so gayly, 
I fear the impression was written in sand. 
Written in sand! 
How vainly I scanned 
Her face for an answer, not written in sand. 


Time passed away, my brief holiday speeding 
Too soon to an end; when at duty's demand 
I must go with a heart that was wounded and bleeding, 
And leave but a memory written in sand— 
Written in sand 
But a meeting I planned 
To learn if my love was but written in sand. 


I sought her at eve where she sat by the ocean, 
When slowly the tide ebbed away from the land, 
She sat like a statue—so still, without motion— 
Yet, no! She was writing a name in the sand! 
Written in sand! 
I stole to her—and— 
O, joy !—’twas my name that was written in sand. 


She turned in surprise—as I leant o’er her shoulder, 
Her cheek my warm breath so audaciously fanned. 
O, she blushed like a rose when she saw the beholder 
Was he whose loved name she had written in sand. 
Written in sand! 
As her sweet waist I spanned 
I whispered, “‘ My fate you have written in sand!" 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
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ON JAPAN.—ORMSBEE’S PEAK.—WHALING 
INCIDENTS.—A YANKEE TRICK. 

THE words, ‘‘ on Japan,” as used by sperm whale- 
men, do not necessarily indicate the near vicinity of 
the islands of that name, but include all that part of 
the North Pacific Ocean to the eastward of them, 
even to the meridian of 180 degrees, between the par- 








man’s boat than ours; he was seized by strong hands | nigh the wind, that’s all. There, be is filling again.” 
before he could sink again, though J could see that he | Bat, as he spoke, the maintopsail of the next ship, 
was almost at the last agony, and, as they pulled | the stranger, swung in tothe mast, and his lee quar- 
him in, the blood started from his nose, and eyes, | ter boat could be seen projecting from under his 
and even from his ears! The whale went to wind- counter. 

ward, spouting clear, and we soon gave up the pur-| ‘He sees whales!” I shouted; but the old man 
suit as hopeless. But we had saved our mate, and a | was already shaking me on my perch, as he strided 
few hours sufficed to bring him all right again. | up the rigging, two ratlines at each step. 

“It seemed to me,” said he, “that I must have| ‘‘ Hard up your helm!” said he. “Square in the 
passed half an hour under water, though, of course, | after yards, Mr. Grafton, and get the boats ready as 
I know that the whole transaction did not occupy | fast as possible. Call al! hands there, one of ye!” 
more than a minute, from the time I went outof my The Pandora showed as yet no manc@uvres, having 
boat till I was in the captain’s. 1 was to blame my- | filled again on the same tack, and his starboard boat 
self for being caught so much off my guard, for, , was still in ite place on the cranes; but three boats 
knowing thut my new line was dangerous, I ought ! were down from our next neighbor, and the supposed 
to have had the hatchet or boatknife in my hand the | Leonidas was in the act of wearing round to cloge 
whole time the whale was sounding. But after the | with the rest of us. 
alarm was shouted, I hadn't time to pull the knife * Where’s the whale?” asked the captain, as he 
out of the becket before I was overboard. I was | appeared by my side. “ Steady, there!” 
caught with a round turn round my thigh, though, * T’ve seen no whale yet, sir,” J answered, “and I 
of course, I cannot tel! how it got there. I know | can’t see any boats down trom the Pandora.” 
that I made a grab for the boat knife, but was hurried “Perhaps the stranger has lowered his boats, 
away out of the reach of it; that I felt in my pocket  blackfishing,” he suggested. ‘‘ Worth has got no ex- 
for my jackknife, and drew it partly out; that 1 then | tra men aloft, and keeps his courseas usual, If that 
feit the strain suddenly ease up at the moment the is all, we may as well luff to again.” 
line was cut inboard; that I seized it with my hands He gave no order tothat effect, however, and we 
and shoved it off my leg; but from that time I can | continued running oft, rapidly nearing the other 
tell nothing till I began to revive in the other boat | ships. A few minutes of puzzled suspense followed, 
on my way to the ship. I can give you no idea, in | when the Pandora’s main tack, sheet and lee braces 
words, of how I felt while I was being dragged were all let go at once, and she, also, lay hove-to, 
through the water by the leg, but I should say there just as her two boats shot out of range of their ship 


was a resistance like passing through a solid wall 
that seemed to jlatten me, as it were, and that athou- 
sand sledge-hammiers were clanging right in my ears. 
We lost our second mate in that way, when 1 was in 
the Plutarch,” continued Mr. Grafton, thoughtfully; 
“and many another good man has met his death in 
the same manner, gone past help almost before he 
could see the danger.” 

“Ah! Misther Grafton,” said Farrell, “I may say 


that’s the only time I ever felt glad to get my fist | 


clutched in yer hair, was when I see it bobbing up 
close to our boat, sir. But, I’m thinking ye had about 
as narrow a chance for ver life as meself had, the 
night 1 went after the parr-puses, bad luck till em.” 

The next morning, Fisher, who was at the mast- 
head, reported four sails in sight, three to the lee- 
ward of us, and one off the weather beam running 
down for us under all sail. 

** Look sharp!’ cried the old man, ‘‘he must see 
something if he is running off. Don’t let him get a 
large whale right under our noses!” 

I observed that he and the mate exchanged signifi- 


under her lee, fast toa whale, a8 was evident from 
the white water fiying, and from the speed at which 
they were moving. 

* Pretty well done, Worth!” said Captain Upton, 
his keen admiration cf his brother whaleman getting 
' the better of his vexatin. ‘ Luff to the wind there, 
and stand by to lower away! There may be other 
whales, though, if there’s only one, I’ll sell out my 
| Share at a low figure.” 
| Further concealment was unnecessary; down went 
' Captain Worth’s boat, and down went all of ours, 
pell-mell, but before we got very near the fast boats 
it was plain that the whale was in his flurry, and we 
‘hove up,” seeing that there was no other one for 
us to attack. 

* Now, I shouldn’t be at all surprised,” said Mr. 
| Grafton, “if that was the game whale that dragged 
| meso far on the road to Davy’s locker. They’ve 
| killed him so quick that I think he must have been 
more than half-dead when they struck him; and 
besides, that would account for his not being seen by 
any of us, as his spout would be very faint and brok- 








alleis of twenty-five and forty degrees. The “ Japan 
Sea,” lying between the islands and the main coast | 
of Asia, had not, at the time of which I write, been | 
penetrated by whalers, though it has since become | 
well known as a right whaling ground. 

The season ‘‘on Japan,” as usually made, was 
from April or May to September, and the usual route 
was to run well to the westward in the early part of 
the season, and then work back again, making the 
autumn port at one of the Sandwich Islands; a 
group which has derived great importance from its 
position, seeming to have been providentially dropped 
midway in the North Pacitic, as a ‘“‘ half-way house,” 
between the two continents, as well as a haven of 
refuge for the belated whalemen from all the north- 
ern cruising grounds. 





| ry twinkle in his eye. I relieved Fisher at the mast- | herself, before she raised him.” 


his longitude by chronometer, hailed me from the | be ours. If our iron is not in him of course we have 
deck. 


cant glances, and I thought too that there wasa mer- |en. She must have been very near to the whale 


head after breakfast, and not long afterwards, the *] have no doubt it was a wounded whale,” an- 
captain, who had been getting sights to determine | Swered the old man; “ and if so, it may or may not 


no claim; and I presume they'll take care that it 
shan’t be in him, when they take him alongside. 
But you and Mr. Dunham may as well go aboard 
“Is he running off yet?” and keep company, and I’ll make Worth a visit when 
** Yes sir; headed right at us,” said I. he flukes the whale, and see what discoveries I can 
“We ought to see him from deck by this time, | make.” 
then,” said the old man. *“*There’s our boat to windward coming down,” 
“IT don’t think you can, sir,” I answered. “He | said the mate, “and that’s Captain Taber in the 
don’t seem to near us much.” | stern of her, or else I don’t know him. So that’s the 
I heard a loud laugh from the mate, but supposed, | Leonidas. Come, pull ahead, boys, and let’s get home 
of course, it was calied forth by something transpiring again, we can do nc good here. It'll be Worth’s 
on deck; and a few minutes afterwards perceived the | turn to blow now, as it was ours off the Western 


** How does that sail to windward bear now?” 
** Two points abatt the beam, sir,”? I answered. 





they helped it a little. I think I should have been 
sorely tempted to do 80 under similar circumstances. 
As it is, he has got eighty or ninety barrels of oil, 
and no one else can touch it, as there is no ‘ craft’ to 
claim it by.” 

The general rule, as established among whalemen 
is, that ‘‘ marked craft claims the fish so long as he 
is in the water, dead or alive.” The irons are usual- 
ly marked with the ship’s name, or a convenient ab- 
breviation of it, cut with a small chisel on the flat of 
the shank, near the head, and if this be found it 
claims the whale, provided the claimant arrives be- 
fore the whale is peeled of his blubber. But if anoth- 
er ship has succeeded in cutting him in, no claim can 
be made. In case the claimant appears during the 
process of cutting, and a mark is found, he has a 
right tocut off the blubber square with the plank- 
shear, and take what is below it, but can claim noth- 
ing that has been raised above it. Such is whalers 
law, as settled by established usage; and perhaps 
nothing could be devised that would be more just 
than this. 

A few days after this, we played another of those 
tricks that are so amusing to talk of, being perfectly 
justifiable in this as in any other business where 
there is competition and the rule is to “take care of 
number one.” It was a calm day, one of those hot 
calms that every whaleman must have experienced 
who has been “on Japan ” in July and August, and 
which sometimes last unbroken for a period of several 
days, during which the beat seems more fierce and 
unendurable than one has ever found it within the 
tropics. One ship was in sight about two miles dis- 
tant from us, showing marks of an Englishman about 
her rig and general appearance. She had shown 
her signal, but as there was no wind to open it we 
were none the wiser for seeing it. 

We raised a large wisale about three miles off, and 
had the run of his movements two or three risings 
before we put our boats in the water, so that we 
knew pretty nearly where to ‘‘ prick for him.” We 
took our paddles after we had pulled about half the 
distance we wished to go, and jogged more slowly in 
this way, but with less noise. Meanwhile the strange 
ship had put four boats down, aud they were coming 
with their oars pulling with a will, so as to stand an 
equal chance with us. The whale had one rising 
after we had lowered, and again “turned fiukes” 
undisturbed, and now the crisis was to come on his 
next appearance. We had spread our chances so as 
to be ready for him, knowing very nearly where he 
would appear. The strange boats came on, “ smash- 
ing in” with their oars, and showing no intention of 
heaving up or of taking their paddles. The old man 
took to his oars and pulled near to us. 

“Mr. Grafton,” said he, ‘‘they’ll gally the whale 
if they come pulling over him when he is about com- 
ing up. I think we are far enough, and would like 
to lie still where we are. But we must get rid of 
these four boats, and if it’s pulling they want, they 
shall have it. Do you take your ours and pull hard 
right on in the same direction we have been going. 
The whale wont be up for twenty minutes yet, and 
no harm will be done. Speak to Mr. Dunham as you 
pass, and tell him to pull ahead too. This will toll 
those four boats off, so that they will lose the scent. 
But keep your eyes ou me when the whale comes 
up.” 

The strange boats came on, and seeing two of us 
puliing with might and main, while the third had 





























AUTUMN 
No sound but the beech-nuates falling 
Through the green and the yellow leave 
And the rainy west wind calling 
The swallows from the caves 
No fading trees are shedding 
Their golden splendor yet; 
Hut a sunset gleam ts epreading, 
That secims like a regret 


And the crimeon-breasted birdie 
Sings his sweet funerea) hymn 
On the oak-tree grim and sturdy, 
In the twilight gathering dim 
Death comes to pomp and glory, 
Thev fade—the sunny hours; 
And races old tn story 

Pass like the summer flowers 


There was once an independent old lady 


comments on the Bible were very pointed, 
ing of Adam's naming all the animals, she 
didn't think he deserved any credit for nami 
hog—anybody would know what to call him. 


A sporting gentleman of Paris, having lost} 


shilling at a club where play is carried on, » 


the country, where bis sister sent him three 
sand frances. He won ali back again, and got | 
siderable sum of money in hand. He then w. 
his hotel, to his bootmaker, and tailor, paid 
and made arrangements to be fed, clothe 
shod for ten years. 


A kind of marine velocipede has been tr 


| France, and found to work well. Lt is a sort « 
| propelled by a wheel worked with the feet. T: 


poarance of the machine is very novel, as is it 
struction, but it is said to be easy to outrun a 
mon boat, if the rider is skilled in ite use. 


Abeinthe tipplers will be interested to know 
French physician who had been studying the 
ent alcoholic drinks served to thirsty people, 
“ Absinthe is prepared by distilling sprigs of 
wood, angelica root, etc. This mixture appear 
ple. You have heard of prussic acid, which ir 
ly kills any anima! touched by it? Pour six d 
prussic acid into a quart of water; take anoth 
sin and pour six drops of absinthe into a qv 
water. Throw into both basins some live 
Those thrown into the basin with absinthe w 
four times sooner than those thrown into the 
containing prussic acid.” 


Baron de —— is a daring and singularly uo: 
gambler. A few days since being at Baden, at 
lost all his money he telegraphed to his bani 
Paris to send him five thousand dollars. Tw 
afterward he received this telegram from his b: 
“Accounts made out. At jour credit only 
france. Cost of this telegram three francs, W 
even.” 

It is stated that two or three years ago appl! 
was made Ww the late Mr. Elliott, the portrait px 
to paint a lik oa P jent Jvlmson tor «a 
cal club. He hesitated, and finaliy conciuded 
the order run on a year or two, saying that ° 
perhaps they will not want the portrall ae mi 
they do now.” 

There isa gentleman in Meriden, Conn., 
widower, and destined, by the toliowing ci 
stances, to remain in that state for some 








The firsi part of our cruise we visited the Bonin captain coming up tbe rigging, with the spyglass | Islands,” apparently abandoned the chase, three of them fol- 
Islands, where we added somewhat to our stock of | slung over his neck. He took a comfortable seat on | We jogged leisurely to windward, and by the time | lowed the lead of the majority, and “gave way,” 
vegetables, and in this vicinity we took considerable | the crosstrees (which was more than he allowed me | we had our boats secured, the Pandora was hauling | with a laudable ambition to outpull us, which we 
oil. At an uninhabited island of this group we also to do, fur I was required to stand the whole two 


About a dozen years since, tearing the disastro 
sult of a bad speculation, he made over all bix 
erty to bis wife. After sately passing the cr 
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made a good haul of green turtle, which afforded us | 
high living for the time being. We stood to the. 
northward, cruising up the east coast of Niphon, one | 
of the principal of the Japan Islands, and saw the | 
walls of the great city of Jeddo, but, at that period, | 
this great empire was a sealed book to all foreign-_ 
ers except the Chinese and Dutch, and even to these 
favored nations but few pages were opened. We 
met with a junk now and then, but they shunned all 
commfinication with us, and, by putting off dead be- | 
fore the wind, their best point of sailing, generally , 
managed to keep clear of us, as we did not care to— 
devote all day to a stern chase. The class of “‘ janks”’ 
of which we were now especially in search were not . 
to be found here, the cetaceous monsters which bear | 
them not appearing to frequent the immediate vi- 
cinity of this coast. So we hauled to the southward | 
again and soon fell in with sperm whales, and with | 
numerous ships, among which were our old consorts, | 
the Fortitude and the Pandora, both of them having 
met with fair success. 

An accident happened while on this cruising 
ground, which had well nigh terminated the career 
of our worthy chief officer. We lowered and struck 
a large whale, having a new line in our boat, which 
had been stretched and coiled down only a few days 
before, and was somewhat wiry, as any whale line 
is liable to be when first used. The whale sounded , 
heavily, and I watched the tub anxiously as the line | 
ran spinning and smoking round the loggerhead. 
Already half our line was out and had run clear thus 
far, when I noticed a lifting of the centre or * heart” | 
of the coil in the tub; it was rising up through the > 
larger bights; the alarm was cried, *‘ Foul line! Cuz!” | 


flew by me in a snarl and whizzed between the heads 
of the oarsmen as they leaned outboard to escape the 
danger. The snarl was gone, and the mate with it! 
The bowman seized the hatchet and divided the line 


as quickly as possible. There was a moment of anx- | 


ious suspense which seemed an hour. The head of 


Father Grafton rose to the surface nearer the old | 


hours), and, bringing his telescope to bear on the 
strange ship, said to me: 

** So you think he don’t near us much, eh?” 

‘“T cannot perceive that he nears us at all,”’ said I. 
“ And yet there he is, coming right at us with 
to’gal’antsails set, and the breeze on his quarter.” 


* Weil,”’ said he, * by all accounts, you are not the | 
first one by dozens who has been mystified by that | 
same craft. According to our observations, that is 


Ormsbee’s Peak; a rock that rises out of the sea like 
a tower, at a considerabie distance, too, from any 
other land. It tapers upward very much like the 
sails of aship. I never saw it before, myself, but I 
am told that it is almost always raised from the 
masthead as asail. So you pneedn’t take any further 
note of Ormsbee’s maroouvres, for he wont come 
down near enough to speak us to-day. Keep asharp 
eye on those feliows under our lee. Ifa whale comes 
up among the fleet here, we want to be jn the suds 
as quick as any of ’em. 

* This ship cff the lee quarter,” said he, after a good 
look through his glass, “is the Pandora, 1 know by 
that new cloth ip his mainsail, and the paint cf bis 
starboard boat, too. That one I don’t know,” he 
muttered, ‘‘ but the farthest one, nearly ahead of us, 
looks very much like our Strong Island partner, the 
Leonicas, though I can’t swear to her at that dis- 
tance.” 

He soon aiter went down on deck, after again en- 
joining upon me to keep my eyes about me. My 
trick was nearly out, and I had as yet seen nothing 
to attract especial attention, the four ships still main- 
taining about the same relative positions, all on the 


| starboard tack. I was getting tired, and wondering 
but it was too late. I writhed myself clear of it, as it | 


why the relief bell did not strike, when I noticed 
the Pandora was nearer the wind than she should 
be. I thought fora moment that this was merely 
the effect of carelessness on the part of the helms- 
man, but determined not to be caught napping, I 
hailed the deck, that “the Pandora was coming in 
stays.” 

* No, he isn’t,” said the oldman. ‘“ He has got too 





_her whale alongside, while all the captains’ boats | were quite willing to allow them to do, while the 
| were clustered round her, to learn the particulars of |; fourth hove up to speak the old man. He inquired 
| the aflair, the others returning to their respective | the name of our ship, and reported himself as first 
\ ships. One of the stranger’s boats pulled across our | officer of ship Bermondsey of London. Tie captain, 
_ Stern just within hail and the mate asked what ship | he said, was on board, not being in the habit of going 
‘it was. The officer answered us without stopping | in the boat himself. He asked Captain Upton what 
| his boat, and all we could make of the sound was | he thought of the chance for the whale. 

** Arrowroot.”” “Well,” said our captain, “I don’t think I shall 

‘“‘ Hard up and let her go off!" said the mate to the | chase him avy further. I shall let my mates try 
mau at the helm. ‘ We’ll run to leeward, so the old | him a spell, but 1 don’t think much of my chance, 
mar wonthave to pull up hill, Arrowroot,” said | for I see that your boats pull so much faster than 
he, musingly, “‘ what name can it be that sounds like | mine, they will have a long start of them before the 
that? O, I know now who it is,” with a laugh, as | whale comes up again.” 








the truth occurred to him, ‘‘it’s the Lalla Rookh, of | 


New Bedford. I knew she was on the ground here 
somewhere.”’ 

| It was evening béfore the old man returned, and 
lights were set by all the ships; for the four captains 


had improved this occasion for a game, and much | 


time was consumed in detailed accounte of their ad- 


Pandora’s “‘ medicai stores” and testing their quali- 
ty. The only efiect upon our worthy captain was to 
make him rather more talkative than usual. 

* I could not lay any claim to the whale,” he said, 
‘*though I have little doubt that it is the same that 
towed you over the bows by the lez. The whale 
floated, jaw towards the ship, when be was fliuked, 
and there was the iron hole in his starboard side, 
just about as it was in our whale. The whale was 
badiy wounded when they raised him, and apouting 
very tuintly. He dropped his two lee boats in the 
waier when we saw his sails shivering, and they 


went right down to leeward with their paddles, not | 


setting any sails, and, keeping in range of the ship, 
| we knew nothing till after they weretust. The Lalla 
Rvokh being more out ahead of him, coul see the 
boats, and, of course, lowered hers, but they could 
see n0 sport at that distamce when they lowered. 
Well, I cornered Mr. Ray up pretty sharp, and he 
admitted there was an iron hanging in the whale 
' when he struck him, but says it worked out before 
they got him flaked. Perhaps it did, and perhaps 


* O, yes sir,” said John Bull, *‘ our boats can hout- 
pull any bl——y boats on the ground.” 

“No doubt of it; indeed 1 can see that myself,” 
said the old man, seeing how eagerly his flattery was 
swallowed. 

** Well, pull ahead, boys!” said the English mate, 


| and let’s show them fellows how we can pass them.”’ 
ventures during the season, and in examining the 


The result was, fifteen minutes later we were about 


: a mile from the spot where we received orders to 


pull; the English boats a smart mile and a half, ex- 
cept the mate who was just triumphantly passing us; 


the whale up within a ship’s length of the old man, | 

and he just shooting alongside of him. Oar shouts | 

of laughter as we laid round to pull to the assistance | 
, of the fast boat, gave the English mate the first inti- 


mation of the Yankee trick by which he had been 
humbugged. An hour later the breeze struck us, 


and we hauled the largest whale of our season’s work | 
| alongside, while the Bermondsey down tacks and 
stood away from us, in spite of our signals inviting | 


communication. 





“ Poor Hans!” wrote a German to a friend who 
had been inquiring after hix son, “he bit himself | 
mita rattiesuake, and vas sick into his ped two weeks | 

' in te month of Ar gust, and ail his cry vas ‘ Vater, | 


vater!’ And hecouldn’t eat notting at all till he 


coviplained of peing « leetle petter so} e could shtand | 


up on his elbow and eat a cup 0” tea.” 
































endeavored in vain to induce her to deed the 
back to him, she refusing out of jealousy. A y 
two after thie the wite died, leaving # will, givi: 
husband the interest on the money a long : 
continued a widower, but turning it over to a b 
vient society in case be married. 

A Chicago firm did a bundred dollars’ wor' 
printing for a spiritualist association in that 
sent ite bill and received in payment three not 
the “Wisdom Bank,” which it was assured 
much more valuable than greenbacks. Fach 
was endorsed, “‘ Backers, Alanson Abbe, M. D., 
riet Abbe, Abbot Lawrence, Mary Appleton, of 
ton, Mass., Guardians of the Wisdom Treasures. 


It was formerly the custom in a Paris theat 
employ an “ apple-core manu,” whose sole busin 
Was to Linder the obstreperous aud ili-maunere 
cupauts of the upper galleries trom throwing « 
cores, nut shells, and such trash on the people bs 
parquetie and boxes. The last person who filled 
office is still living in Paris, an old man of eight 


Michigan Las a city of three thousand inhabit 
settled almost wholly by Dutch. It i» called 
land, and is said to be a very good copy of # 
Holiand. 11 supports three papers published b 
Dutch language, which * aluost the only to: 
used in basiners and in ordinary conversation. 

The Loudon Zoological Society rejvicer in the 
session of a two-horned African rhinoceros —the 
individual of the species which hae reached Eu 


| alive since the days of the Romans. It i* & yr 
male, was captured in Upper Nubia, ix eix feet | 


is quite tawe and in good healt, and cust the ae 
£1000 


A crowd of hungré men and boys stormed & px 


| Preserving establisument ia Cincinuals Uae other 
| Four hundred girls employed there jumped or 


the windows and ran home, bul tue tale etnyiy 
fought the crowd with peeling kuiver and suide 
irons aud saved the sweetineais. 
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Che Wlorls in Diniature. 


AUTUMN. 
No sound but the beech-nuts falling 
Through the green and the yellow leaves, 
And the rainy west wind calling 
The swallows from the eaves. 
No fading trees are shedding 
Their golden splendor yet; 
But a sunset gleam is spreading, 
That seems like a regret. 


And the crimson-breasted birdie 
Sings his sweet funereal hymn 
On the oak-tree grim and sturdy, 
In the twilight gathering dim. 
Death comes to pomp and glory, 
They fade—the sunny hours; 
And races old in story 

Pass like the summer flowers. 


There was once an independent old lady whose 
comments on the Bible were very pointed. Speak- 
ing of Adam’s naming all the animals, she said she 
didn’t think he deserved any credit fur naming the 
hog—anybody would know what to call him. 


A sporting gentleman of Paris, having lost his last 
shilling at a club where play is carried on, went to 
the country, where his sister sent him three thou- 
sand francs. He won all back again, and got a con- 
siderable sum of money in hand. He then went to 
his hotel, to his bootmaker, and tailor, paid them, 
and made arrangements to be fed, clothed and 
shod for ten years. 


A kind of marine velocipede has been tried in 
France, and found to work well. It is a sort of boat 
propelled by a wheel worked with the feet. The ap- 
pearance of the machine is very novel, as is its con- 
struction, but it is said to be easy to outrun a com- 
mon boat, if the rider is skilled in its use. 


Absinthe tipplers will be interested to know that a 
French physician who had been studying the differ- 
ent alcoholic drinks served to thirsty people, says: 
* Absinthe is prepared by distilling sprigs of worm- 
wood, angelica root, etc. This mixture appears sim- 
ple. You have heard of prussic acid, which instant- 
ly kills any animal touched by it? Pour six drops of 
prussic acid into a quart of water; take another ba- 
sin and pour six drops of absinthe into a quart of 
water. Throw into both basins some live fishes. 
Those thrown into the basin with absinthe will die 
four times sooner than those thrown into the basin 
containing prussic acid.’”’ 


Baron de —— is a daring and singularly unlucky 
gambler. A few days since being at Baden, after he 
lost all hismoney he telegraphed to his banker in 
Paris to send him five thousand dollars. Two hours 
afterward he received this telegram trom his banker: 
“Accounts made out. At your credit only three 
francs. Cost of this telegram three francs. We are 
even.” 


It is stated that two or three years ago application 
was made to the late Mr. Elliott, the portrait painter, 
to paiut a likeness of President Johnson for a politi- 
calclub. He hesitated, and finally concluded to let 
the order run on a year or two, saying that “ then 
perhaps they will not want the portrait as much as 
they do now.” 

There isa gentleman in Meriden, Conn., nowa 
widower, and destined, by the following circum- 
stances, to remain in that state for some time: 
About a dozen years since, fearing the disastrous re- 
sult of a bad speculation, he made over ali bis prop- 
erty to his wife. After sately passing the crisis he 
endeavored in vain to induce her to deed the same 
back to him, she refusing out of jealousy. A year or 
two after this the wife died, leaving a will, giving the 
husband the interest on the money as long as he 
continued a widower, but turning it over to a benev- 
vlent society in case he married. 


A Chicago firm did a hundred dollars’ worth of 
printing for a spiritualist association in that city, 
sent its bill and received in payment three notes on 
the “Wisdom Bank,” which it was assured were 
much more valuable than greenbacks. Each note 
was endorsed, “‘ Backers, Alanson Abbe, M. D., Har- 
tiet Abbe, Abbot Lawrence, Mary Appleton, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., Guardiaus of tbe Wisdom Treasures.” 


It was formerly the custom in a Paris theatre to 
employ an “ apple-core man,” whose sole business it 
was to hinder the obstreperous and ill-maunered oc- 
cupants of the upper galleries from throwing apple- 
cores, nut shells, and such trash on the people in the 
parquette and boxes. The last person who filled this 
ofiice is still living in Paris, an old man of eighty. 


Michigan kas a city of three thousand inhabitants, 
settled almost wholly by Dutch. It is called Hol- 
land, and is said to be a very good copy of a city in 
Holland. 1t supports three papers published in the 
Dutch language, which is almost the only tongue 
used in business and in ordinary conversation. 

The London Zoological Society rejoices in the pos- 
session of a two-horned African rhinoceros—the only 
individual of the species which has reached Europe 
alive since the days of the Romans. It is a young 
tale, was captured in Upper Nubia, is six feet long, 
is quite tame and in good health, and cost the society 


i £1000 


A crowd of hungr? men and boys stormed a peach . 
preserving establishment in Cincinnati the other day. 
Four hundred girls employed there jumped out of 
the windows and ran home, but the male employees | 
fought the crowd with peeling knives and soldering | 
en and saved the sweetmeats. 
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Much in Bittle. 


Surface drainage is needed at the South End with- 
out delay. 

Fernando Wood says the landing of the Pilgrims 
was a curse. 

A severe strike closed Willard’s Theatre in a 
hurry. 

A first-class hotel in New York pays $22,000 a year 
for butter. 

Beecher says he used to wash dishes and hem 
towels. 

An anti-racing and anti-betting society has been 
organized in Edinburgh. 

Baltimore thinks of reestablishing its night schools, 
which were formerly very successful. 

The cattle disease has wholly disappeared in 
Chicago. 

Speculators are traversing the country and buying 
up all the apples they can lay hands upon. 

Work will commence in a short time on the New 
York underground railroad. 

Seward is now ready to purchase Cuba. 

New York recently witnessed the greatest torch- 
light procession ever seen in this country. 

In time of peace the public debt should not be in- 
creased. 

It looks as though the East Boston bridge would 
not be built in a hurry. 

Politicians are like beavers, they work in the dark. 

When do flowers become highwaymen? When 
they show pistil and stamen. 

Saratoga has done 60,000 better in the way of visi- 
tors this season than ever before. 

Chicago has had a bull fight—or would have had 
one, only the bull wouldn’t fight. 

The famous stallion ‘‘ Revenue” is dead. He was 
twenty-five years old. 

A captain, a major and a private of the late C.S. A. 
are studying at Trinity College, Hartford. 

The Ancients speak in warm terms of their visit to 
Springfield. 

A power among the politicians— Bourbon Straight. 

Music in the air—The quarrels in the fifth district. 

A speaker says that our national debt is a monu- 
ment of glory. Heaven save us. 

An English justice sent a boy to prison for a month 
for stealing eight apples, valued at a penny. 

Abyssinia has a new emperor, Gobazzi, who crown- 
ed himself the other day. 

Hog cholera prevails in and about Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Voters in Italy have to pay a tax and be able to 
read and write. 

Charleston has a ten year old mathematical 
prodigy. 

The pope alone of European sovereigns does not 
smoke. 

Heenan’s friends think McCoole ought to fight him 
for $10,000. 

Auguste Belmont’s picture gallery is valued at 
half a million. 

Corn is rotting in some parts of Kentucky for want 
of stock to eat it. 

A flat subject—Filling the South Boston flats at 
the expense of the State. 

Isabella says that the Spaniards are a shameful 
people. She has long been lost to shame. 

We regret that Gen. Hooker’s health has compelled 
him to resign. 

Texas offers corn at ten cents per bushel, and there 
are no buyers at that. 

Spain at this moment possesses no less than 800 
convents, with 15,000 nuns. There are 55 bishops, 
2500 canons and abbots, 1800 ‘‘ regular priests,’’ 24,000 
vicars. 

The object some wives have in blowing up their 
husbands is doubtless to have them come down. 

Paris theatres are best patronized on rainy nights. 

A gold mine on the North Pacolett River, in South 
Carolina, is paying finely. 

Wurtemberg furloughs all the coopers in the army 
during the wine harvest. 

Several letters by Martin Luther have lately been 
discovered at Marburg. 

A couple were lately married in the Mammoth 
Cave. 

Verdi is going to write a comic opera on the story , 
of Falstaff. 

Bulwer is the ugliest man in either House of Parlia- 
ment. 

New Jersey cider-makers have foraied an associa- | 
tion and call it a ** press club.” 








| Plarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. U chim, Mr. William H. 
Howe and Mrw. Sarah W. Seren 
sy Rev. Mr. Warren, Dr. E. 
W. Bemis. 

At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Clinch, Mr. George E. 
Marshall! and Miss Jul-'a A. DeCoster. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Charles E. Gray 





L. Draper and Miss Abie 





' and Miss Marcia C rosby. 


At Lexington, Mr. George E. Muzzey and Miss Anna M. 
Gould. 








a eaths, 








In this city, Mrs. Annette Hobart, 35; Mrs. Maria B. 
Horton, 67. At South boston, Mr. Jonathan Dunbar, 81. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Ann Edmands, 88 

At Somerville, Mrs. Eliza Howe; Mrs. Hiannah P ilgrim, 
51. 

At Malden, Mrs. Sarah H. Cox, 30. 

At Lynnfield, Mr James 1. Floyd, 72 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Adeline Clapp, 34. 

At Billerica, Mr. William Gray. 75. 

At West Bridgewater, Mrs. Mary W. 


Shaw, 27. 





—— 


| HELMBOLD's FLUID EXTRACT?’ BUCHU is the great 


LICENSED BY THE 
UNITED STATES AUTHORITY! 


8. 0. THOMPSON & Oo-'s 





GREAT 
ONE DOLLAR SALE 
OF 


Silks, Shawls, Dress Goods, Linen Goods, Linens, 
Dry Goods, Cottons, Fancy Goods, Albums, 
Bibles, Silver Plated Ware, Cutlery, 
Watches, Sewing Machines, etc. 

These articles to be sold at the uniform price of ONE 
DOLLAR EACH, and not to be paid for until you know 


what you are to receive. The most popular and econom- 
ical method of doing business in the country. 


| 
' 
By patronizing this Sale you have a chance to ex- | 
change your goods. | 
The Smallest Article sold for One Dollar can be | 
exchanged fora Silver Plated Five-Bottled 
Revolving Castor, or your Choice of a 
Large Variety of other Articles 
upon Exchange List. 





TERMS TO AGENTS. 


Certificates giving a a description of articles to 
be sold for One Dollar, will be sold at the rate of TEN 
CENTS EACH. 


FOR A CLUB OF THIRTY, AND THREE DOLLARS, 


The person sending it can have their choice of the follow- 
ing articles as their commission :— 7wenty vards Cotton 
Cloth, Harris Cloth Pants Pattern, Splendid Bowie Knife, 

Lancaster Quilt, Engraved Silver Spoon-Holder, Pair La: 
dies’ extra quality Cloth Boots, Print Dress Pattern, 
Worsted Breakfast Shawl, White Linen Table-Cloth, Set 
of Steel-Bladed Knives and Forks, Set of Silver Plated 
Forks, Embossed Table-Spread, Elegant Engraved Silver 
Plated Gold-Lined Goblet, Violin and Bow, Fancy Dress 
Pattern, Elegant Beaded Silk Parasol, 100-Picture Mo 
rocco P hotograph Album, Elegant Ivory -Handied Span- 
gled Silk Fan, One dozen large size Linen Towels, Fancy 
Balmoral Skirt, Ladies’ Morocco Shopping- Bag, Honey- 
comb Quilt, Alhambra Quilt, Ladies’ solid gold Califor- 
nia Diamond Ring, Gents’ plain or engraved Gold Ring 
(sixteen carats fine), Ladies’ solid Black Walnut Writing- 
Desk, Ladies’ fancy Black Walnut Work-Box, Cottage 
Clock, One dozen Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs, extra 
quality, or One dozen Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs. 


COMMISSIONS FOR LARGER CLUBS IN PROPORTION. 
Agents will please take notice of this. Do not send 


names, but number your clubs from one upwards. Make 
your letters short and plain as possible. ® 





TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE, 


BE SURE AND SEND MONEY BY REGISTERED 
LEtTER, when possible. In some instances country 
postmasters have refused to forward letters to us, sup- 
posing that our business came under the law against lot- 
teries, gift enterprises, etc., although it has been over 
and over declared lawful by the legal! authorities. This 
action is instigated by the jealousy of country merchants. 
In case any postmaster should again decline to forward 
letters, SEND BY EXPRESS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Send your address in full, Town, County and State. 
8. C. THOMPSON & Co., 
136 FEDERAL STREET, 


Oct 31l—4w Boston, Mass. 





Address to the Nervous and Debilitated, 


whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to 
render existence desirable :—I1f you are suffering, or have 
suffered, from involuntary discharges, what effect does it 
produce upon your general health? Do you feel weak, 
debilitated, easily tired? Does a little extra exertion 
produce palpitation of the heart? Does your liver, or 
urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out of 
order? Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, 
or isit ropy on settling? Or does athick scum rise to 

the top? Or is there asediment at the bottom after it 

has stood awhile? Do you have spells of short breath- 

ing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels constipated? Do 

you have spells of fainting, or rush of blood to the head? 

Is your memory impaired? Is your mind constantly 

dwelling upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 

moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be 

left alone, to get away from everybody? Does any little 

thing make you start or jump? Is your sleep broken or 

restless? Is the lustre of your eye as brilliant? The 

bloom on your cheek as bright? Do you enjoy yourself 
in society as well? Do you pursue your business with 

the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence in 

yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits 

of melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dys- 

pepsia. Have you restless nights? Your back weak, 

your knees weak, and have but little appetite, and you 

attribute this to dy spepsia or liver complaint ? 

Now, reader, self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, 

and sexual excesses, are all capable of producing a weak- | 
ness of the generative organs. The organs of generation, | 
when in perfect health, make the man. Did you ever j 
think that those bold, ‘defiant, energetic, persevering, 
successful business men are always those whose genera- 
tive organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of 
palpitation of the heart. They are never afraid they 
cannot succeed in business ; they don’t become sad and 
iscouraged; they are always polite and pleasant in the 
company of ladies, and look you and them right in the 
face—none of your downcast “looks or any other mean- 
ness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
gans inflated by running to excess. ‘These will not only 
ruin their constitutions, but also those they do business 
with or for. 

How many men, from badly-cured diseases, from the 
effects of self-abuse and excesses, have brought about 
that state of weakness in those organs that bas reduced 
the general system so much as to induce almost every 
other diseases—idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, spinal affections, 
suicide, and almost every other fourm of disease which 
humanity is heir to, and the real cause of the trouble 
scaccely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but 
the right one. 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a Diuretic. 


Diuretic, and is a certain cure for diseases of the Bladder, 
| Kidneys, Gravel, Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female 
Compiaints, General Debitity, and all diseases of the 
Urinary Organs, whether existing in male or female, 
from whatever cause originating, and no matter of how 
long standing. 

If no treatinent is submitted to, Consumption or Insan- | 
ity may ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported from 
these sources. and the health and happiness, and that of | 





| posterity, depend upon the prompt use of a reliable 


remedy. 

Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, established upward of 
eighteen years ago, prepared by H. t. HELMBOL)D, | 'N 
Druggist. 594 New York, and 104 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25 per botue, or six bottles 
fur $6.50, delivered to any address. Sold by all druggists 
eve rywhe re 


NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up in steel en- 
graved wrapper, with fac simile of me Chemical Ware- 
house, and signed, H. T. HELMBOLD. 


| FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 








| No. 59. -lne WoLP At THE Door, by Henry 8. Seudder. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES., 


We have on han4 and for sale, the following bril- 
Mant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books th 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured ace ording tolaw. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tue MAN or Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FIsnek GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tar 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IpIoT PAvurER, by bg wen 8S. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Raymond.—Tuk OCRAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. _T HE SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tur Ska Guui, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-ToUCcH, by Malcolm é. Errym.—Tue 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THEe 


L. 8. Goodwin.—TnHe Po rice Sry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—Tnk Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by ' jeutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Sup, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOrER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J.B. Williams.—Rosa.tTur, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orpna’'s Hvus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jieg Potrer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sirk RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THE SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Tnk GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STKEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WuitTk HaAnpD, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—-HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick ~MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Rebime 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—Tne Reset Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tne Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tuk Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PAvuL LAROON, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1ianca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.--Tue Lost HEIR, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLack Lock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OvuTCAsT, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
OLYMPIA, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tng LiGHT-KEEPER'S 
PRIZE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tne SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John Bb. Williams, M. D.—TuE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Popr- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—Tnkr Girsey BriGAnpD, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE Counci, oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—Tne CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE PoIsoneD Bars, by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG" For SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general tit A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. a GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
tu 












No. 2. E White Rover, by Dr J.H. Robinson. 

No. 3—T BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—Ti YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—T! {AMELUKE, by lajor Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE Bor DER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C, F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE'S PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—THE Woop Wirtcn, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10U.—BEN HAMED, by Sy ‘Ivanus Cobb, Jr. 

No.1 tHe Youne P iUNEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No.1 Pe Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEsT Point C ADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 


No. 15-—F1Tz-HEkN, by F.C linton B arrington. 

No. lb.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE K1No’s TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GoLp Kusseks, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20. —THE a IFE’S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts, 










N I SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
N HE } , by Jane G. Austin. 

No ig YounG © ONQUEKOR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 2 —he TRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by C harles Cutterfield. 

No. THE 

No. —THE OCEAN SPEC 

No. 28:—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell, 


No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH, by E mma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR. by Coorae L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZeLba, by Miss Jane Howard 

10. 3: RIGHT CLOUD, by William H. Bushnell. 






. 3 fHe FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—Tu& CuiLp OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray, 
No. 35.—THE Bakon's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—ReEb GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—Virogta, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38. HE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 34.—THE BLACK AvDER, by William H. B ushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON *s Guost, by Maryaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8. C. P rescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN WAIF. by Henry S$. Se udder 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA by W t cam H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. bial 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A.C oer rh. 

No. 46. —THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—REv RUPERT, by L ieutenant Murray 

No. 48 —A DARK SECRET, pu Miss A. M. Hale. 

No, 49.—THE FouNDLING, by Perley Parker. 

No. 0 —THE Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott. 

No. 51 —Cokninne, by Frederick Hunt r 

No. 52.—Tnhe Parrior Cruiser, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53. —MasBpeL, Wako, ov Clara ase — 








No. 54. —CHEVALIEE py George L. Aike 

No. 55.—Ttue PeAatTIFUL SCOUT, by AW ndny HH. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—THE CRrysTAL DAGcER, by vane A. Durivage. 
No 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 


0. 58. —ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 
No. w.—WHITE WOLF, by William H. Bustinell. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIO?T, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisneks, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LITTLE BLOSSOM. 
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BY MISS EMMA MARIE CASS 


oe 





Underneath the sere dead clover, 
Where the wild bees used to hover, 
When the tender light drifts down, 
Goldening the maples brown, 
Wee hands crossed above your bosom, 
Little Blossom, little Blossom, 
There you lie, so still and dreamless, 
In your bed, so cold and beamless! 


Underneath the faded clover, 
With the lilies leaning over, 
Do you know how tearfully, 
Since you fied away from me— 
Since you left my sheltering bosom 
Little Blossom, little Blossom— 
All my days and nights have ended? 
All my thoughts with you have blended ? 


Underneath the dewy clover— 
Sobbingly I say it over— 
Gone away—away from me; 
Ne’er her sweet face shall I see— 
O, the ache within my bosom !— 
Little Blossom, little Blossom, 
Brightest day is dreariest night 
Since you faded from my sight! 


Underneath the scented clover, 
Do you hear the merry plover 

Piping in the purple haze, 

Through the golden autumn days? 
Do you know that o’er your bosom, 
Little Blossom, little Blossom, 

Blooms the flowers you loved so well, 

Meadow-sweet and pimpernel ? 


Ve Underneath the sweet, sweet clover, 
Childish griefs and heart-aches over, 
The livelong day my heart doth mourn— 

O, ne‘er a rose like this was borne. 
Let me take you to my bosom, 
Little Blossom, little Blossom; 

Come and kiss away my pain! 

Only speak but once again! 


Underneath the wind-tossed clover, 
Yew and willow bending over, 

Weird wind dallying with their leaves, 
Sobs, and sighs, and groans, and grieves, 
While above your pulseless bosom— 

Little Blossom, little Blossom— 
Comes the drip-drop of the rain, 
Whispering ‘tis all in vain. 


+ > 


CWritten for the Flag of our Union } 
DAISY’S PRAYER. 





BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





AISY CLEMENT was just 
ten years old when her 
father moved out West. 
Hethad friends living in 
Minnesota who advised 
him to come there, say- 
ing that he could get rich 
inno time. He could buy 
) lands for next to nothing, 
then, as more people 
came West, sell again for 
@ great deal. So Mr. 
Clement, who was very 
willing to get rich inno 
time, soid his home, and 
all that he had, except 
his wife and daughter, 
and putting the money 
in his pocket, started for 
Minnesota. 

Daisy had never before travelled, and she saw now 
80 many wonderful things, that, really, she had not 
eyes enough to look at them all with, nor breath to 
express her raptures. They went from Massachu- 
setts, and as soon as they got into the cars, Daisy’s 
eyes began to stand out. She thought it wonderful 
that they should fly over the ground so rapidly, and 
she was astonished at sight of the beautiful saloon of 
the steamboat they took to New York, and she 
thought that New York must be the most wonderful 
city in the world. On they went, and on, through 
towns and cities, till the little girl began to be weary, 
and to wish that they could stop. It seemed to her 
that they must have gone nearly all the way round 
the earth. She had not thought that there were so 
many miles in the world as she had already travelled 
over. And at last they were in Minnesota; but still 
with a weary ride before them. 

It was morning when they bundled into a big, long 
stage-coach to go the last sixty miles of their journey, 
expecting to arrive at evening. But it was spring, 
and the roads were bad, aud they got on slowly. 
Their road lay over the prairie, and it was a weary 
stretch for their two horses; fur, besides the driver, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Clement and Daisy, there was an- 
other man who had come with them all the way from 
New York, and they had considerable baggage. 
Their wagon was a heavy affair, and their harnesses 
were by no means like those which are to be bought 
from the beautiful new store oa Tremont street, op- 
posite the Comm»n. 

But they trudged along as well as they could, and 
about the midule of the atternoon reached a poor lit- 





OUsB UNION. 


tle house on the gvaitic, where faey got some ) dinner. 
They should have reached this place at noon, for it 
was only half way; and now it seemed likely that 
they would not finish their journey till deep into the 
night. At first they were so tired they had a great 
mind to stay all night where they were, at the half- 
way house. But the driver urged them to go on, 
saying that they would have to pay their passage 
just the same, siuce they had engaged it, and the 
other passenger, Mr. Lanson, thought they might as 
well go, and, lastly, the people at the house said they 
had no beds for them. So they concluded to pick up 
courage and persevere on their journey. Besides, 
after a pretty good dinner of stewed chickens, oat 
coffee, wheat bread and apples, they felt their 
strength and spirits revive. The horses were rested 
and baited, there being none to change, and at about 
four o’clock of an April afternoon they started again. 

This Mr. Lanson who had come with them so far 
was a very agreeable sort of man. He, also, was go- 
ing to buy lands, and they were in hopes that it 
might be near theirs. They had never met him be- 
fore, but they felt as though he was an old acquain- 
tance. People who travel far together, when every 
one else is strange to them, often do make up such 
friendships, and sometimes they remain friends all 
the rest of their lives. This man was about forty 
years of age, and had a very good-looking face, with 
brown hair, yellowish beard all over his chin, and 
bright blue eyes. He was always laughing, telling 
stories, and helping take care of Daisy. He was used 
to travelling, he said, and not easily tired, and he 
would take the little girl in his arms, and amuse her 
when she was all ready to cry, till the first thing she 
knew, she would be laughing. He knew just how to 
place cushions under her head, and how to wrap her 
up wara, without making her feel as though she 
were tied up in a bag; and, in short, he was a very 
pleasant person to travel with. 

Among other stories, he told Daisy about a little 
sister he once had. Her name was Anna, and he had 
loved her very much. She died many years ago, he 


‘said, and if she had lived, would then have been a 


young lady; but to his mind she was still a little girl, 
about the age of Daisy, just as she was when she used 
to run to meet him, or climb and sit on his knee. 
When the man told this story, a great change came 
over his face. All the smiles died out of it, and his 
lip trembled, and his voice grew husky. They asked 
him if he had any other sisters or any brothers, and 
he said no, he was all alone in the world. And when 
he said that he put Daisy away from him, and did 
not speak again for a long time. 

Well, on this last afternoon of their journey Mr. 
Lanson was very silent. He seemed uneasy, too, and 
they thought that perhaps he had got tired at last. 
They were themselves too tired to say much, and 
only leaned back in their seats, and wished that 
they were at their journey’s end. 

The sun set, and still they were only fifteen miles 
from the half-way house. The night came on, a soft 
starlight, and still they plodded wearily through the 
mud. 

**Only ten miles more,” the driver said, trying to 
encourage them; and, even as he spoke, down came 
their wagon with a crash. They had broken down 
ten miles trom their journey’s end, and twenty miles 
from any other dwelling. 

Of course, there was a great fuss made, but that did 
not make the matter any better. There was no help 
for it. The wagon could not be mended, and the 
only way was for them to stay where they were, 
while the driver should ride one of the horses to the 
next town and get help. 

“There isa little empty cabin just ahead here,” 
the driver said, ‘and you can stayin that. A manI 
know used to live there, and I guess you’ll find his 
straw-bed and achair orso. You can take the blan- 
kets in to keep you warm.” 

They found the hut, which was poor enough, and 
the driver and Mr. Lanson first helped to make the 
others comfortable, then each took a horse and 
started off. When they had gone about a mile, Mr. 
Lanson gave up. ‘I ean’t stand it, driver,” he said. 


sticky road. I’ll go back and stay with the others 
till morning.” 

* All right!” says the driver. 

So Mr. Lanson turned his horse’s head, and began 
to go back. But he acted very oddly, this man. He 
kept stopping and listening the way the driver had 
gone, and when he could no longer hear the sound of 
hoofs, he dismounted, led his horse some distance 
from the road, took an iron spike from his pocket, 
and fastening the bridle to it, drove it down into the 
earth. Then he left the horse fastened there, and 
walked back toward the hut. He was talking to 
himeelf' as he went; and this is what he said: 

“T can’t helpit; I must have money; and that 
man has got tive thousand dollars in his breast 
pocket. Five thousand dollars would give me a good 
start in the world. I could go off somewhere and 
set up business, and get rich, perhaps. It wont ruin 
him. He’s got friends to help and set him going; 
but I’ve got nobody to lift a hand to keep me out of 
the poorhouse, if I was in danger of going there. 
Why need I care? I’ve tried tomake money, and 
everything I tried failed. It doesn’t pay to be hon- 
est. I know rich men whom everybody bows to, 
and who, at the same time, are known to be the 
greatest scamps in the country. There’s many a 
man high the world, who got his money no more 
honestly than I shall get this. I wont hart him if I 
can help it ” 





When he said this, the man took a little pistol 


“I don’t feel well, and am already too tired to ride | 
ten miles on a horse without a saddle, over this | 


from his postet, and lighting a » mated, examined to 
see if the loading was all right, then put it back into | 
his pocket again. ‘1 can’t be such a fool as to give 
up now,” he muttered; ‘‘after I have followed him 
all this way from New York, for nothing else.” 

You see, the man felt uneasy, and was trying to 
justify, or, at least, excuse himself for what he meant 
to do. He had followed Mr. Clement all the way | 
from New York on purpose to rob him; and now, | 
when his chance had come, he shrunk a little from | 
the crime. There was some good left in him; most ; 
people have some good, even the worst, and he was | 
trying to stifle that. | 

Pretty soon he came in sight of the cabin, and saw 
the little flicker of a light from it, fur the driver had | 
left them one of the stage lamps. Softly creeping | 
round to the back, he took his station outside the one 
window and waited. He meant to watch and see if 
Mr. Clement should take off his inner waistcoat that 
had the money in it. If he did, then he would see 
where it was put, and take it as soon as they were all 
asleep, and the light burnt out. If he should not 
take it off, then he would get it the best way he 
could. The pocket, he knew, was on the left side. 
If Mr. Clement should lie on his right side, he might 
get the money without waking him. If he should 
wake, and resist, then—well, the man did not say 
what he would do, but he set his teeth very hard to- 
gether, and put his hand to the pistol he carried. 
* But I wont hurt him if I can help it,” he said. 

There were two rooms in this cabin, an outer one 
with the door and a fireplace in it, and an inner bed- 
room with the window and a bed. The straw-bed 
Mr. and Mrs. Clement were going to keep for them- 
selves; but they made a little bed for Daiay out of 
the blankets; and as the robber that meant'to be, 
looked in the window, Mrs. Clement was getting her 
little girl ready for bed. There was a fire in the 
outer room, made of a bench which they had broken 
up, and Mr. Clement sat by the light of that, while 
the other two took the lamp. The man outside 
pressed close to the open window and looked in. 

“Ma,” says Daisy, “I’m too tired to say my 
prayers to-night.” 

“ But, my dear,” said her mother, ‘‘ suppose that 
God should be too tired to take care of you. It wont 
take you long to ask, and then you will be safe all 
th e night.” 

So Daisy knelt down by her mother’s side, and said 
her prayers aloud, asked God to take care of her ang 
her father and mother, and everybody in the world, 
and keep them from danger that night. She thank- 
ed him, too, for keeping them so long, and that when 
they broke down in the stage that day, no one had 
been hurt. 

_ When she got through her mother loosened her 
clothes, laid her down in her little bed, kissed her, 
and bade her go to sleep. 

* I’m not a bit sleepy now, ma,” says Daisy. “I’m 
wide awake.” 

‘* Try to go to sleep,” her mother said to her. 

“T can’t” says Daisy. ‘I keep thinking of every- 
thing. I keep thinking I’m in the cars, or in the 
stage, or breaking down.” 

“Try not to think of such things,” her mother 
said. ‘ Keep saying your prayers over, and you 
wont think of anything unpleasant. If you can’t 
sleep, repeat all the hymns you can remember. Your 
father and I will be just in the outer room. We 
don’t want to leave the fire till it is all burnt out.” 

Mrs. Clement kissed her little daughter again, 
then took the lamp and went back to the outer room. 
The man outside the window had heard every word 
of their talk, and it had been pretty hard for him to 
hear it, and keep his resolution, but he did keep it. 
“IT wont give upatter coming so far,” he thought 
again. 

As he leaned close to the window and listened, 
after Daisy was alone, trying to see into the outer 
room, and hear what they were saying there, he was 
very close to the little girl, so close that she could not 
whisper without his hearing her. Presently he 
heard her talking in a low tone, trying to get herself 
to sleep, as her mother had told her. He listened, 
though he did not want to. She was repeating a 
hymn: 


“*Holy guardian Angel, keep 
Watch around me while I sleep; 
“Neath the shelter of thy wings 
Save me from all hurtful things: 
Pour the light of love divine 
Into this cold heart of mine; 
Evil spirits drive away, 
That I may rise at break of day 
Again to praise my God and pray.’”’ 
*** Glory to the Father be, 
Glory, Jesus Christ, to thee, 
And Holy Ghost, eternal Three. Amen.'"’ 


The man who heard her almost groaned aloud. 
Why wouldn’t the child hold her tongue? She was 
making it harder every moment for him to do what 
he had come to do. 

She was silent a moment, then she began again. 
**O Lord, bless Mr. Lanson, and keep him safe to- 
night, and do not let his horse run away with him; 
and give him somebody to care for him just as his 
little sister Annadiil. Don’t let him be lonesome 
any more.” 

It was too much. The ian leaned, and held his 
breath to hear himself prayed for, and remembered 
tenderly by the child whom he was interding to 
make an orphan or a beggar, and tears rolied over 
his cheeks as he listened. What was money? He 
was strong, and could work. Besides, there was an- 
other world than this, and perhaps, if he should al- 





; horse, mounted him, and rode on after the driver as 


Some texts that he had heard long ago came ep i 
his memory. ‘ Blessed are the poor.” “ Blessed 
are the merciful.” 

He turned silently away from the window, and 
crept down tothe road. When he was out of hear- 
ing of the house, he ran along the road, found his 


fast as he could. An all the time the tears were 
rolling over his cheeks. “I will be honest, I will 
work for money,” he kept saying to himself, 

When Mr. and Mrs, Clement went to bed, they 
found Daisy sound asleep with one hand under her 
cheek, and a sweet, calm look in her little face. 

‘‘Dear little angel!” her mother whispered, kiss- 
ing her softly. 

Little did the mother know what a good angel 
their danghter had been to them that night. 

They slept in safety, and the next morning a wagon 
arrived and took them to their journey’s end. Their 
friends were delighted to see them, and they were 
happy and prosperous after their long fatigue. 

Mr. Lanson did not buy any land; but he went to 
work, and after awhile got to be pretty well off. In 
the new town that has grown up there, he is one of 
the most respected citizens. You may imagine that 


protection of Heaven. It takes but a few minutes to 
say a prayer, but it may save us years of sorrow. 





JOHNNY SHRIMP’S COMPOSITION. 


Master Shrimp is a schoolboy and bas to write 
compositions. Here is one of them, on politics: 

Politics is a hard word. I don’t just know what it 
means. I guess it isa sort of sickness. People who 
have this sickness meet together in the evening and 
howl and talk. Pa has’em bad. He goes out five 
nights in the week, and doesn’t stay at home the 
other night. He has ’em so bad that he can’t walk 
straight when he comes home. 

I used to think that politics was something good to 
eat. 

Ma says she thinks it is something good to drink. 

I once went to a meeting where they all had poli- 
tics bad. Aman got up and called another man, 
who wasn’t there, all sorts of names. He said he be- 
longed to the other party. He said the country was 
going toruin, and we should all be ground to powder 
in the crash. I told ma I thought he was talking 
about earthquakes as in my last geography lesson. 
I don’t like geography much. Bill Brown calls it 
goggertee. Bill’s goggerfee is a good deal better than 
politics. 

Pa says when I grow up I shall understand politics, 
But I don’t like the taste of it, except when ma 
makes it up into egg-nog. When I’m a man I mean 
to have a horse, and a cow, and go to the theatre, 





A SHILLING’S WORTH OF HAIR. 


A fellow who came by the railroad, belng a stran- 
ger, strolled about for some time on the “ outskirts” 
of a town in seach of a barber.—He finally discovered 
one, and requested the operator to take off a shilling’s 
worth of hair. The barber trimmed his locks very 
neatly, soaped up the remainder very handsomely, 
and then combed and brusbed him up till bis head 
looked asif it belonged to some other person than 
himeelf. 

“ Are you done?” asked the stranger, as the barber 
removed the napkin from his neck. 

* Yes sir,” said the barber, with a low bow. 

‘*Are you certain that you took off a shilling’s 
worth ?”” 

* Yes sir, there’s a glass; you can look for yourself” 

** Well,” said the stranger, “if you think you have 
a shilling’s worth off, I don’t know as I have got any 
use for it, and I haven’t got any change, 80 you may 
just take the hair for your trouble.” 

On hearing this, the barber made a jump for the 
man, whereupon he made a jump for the door, which 
not being bolted, he bolted himself. 


THE FASHION. 

“Why is it, John,” asked a lady teacher of one of 
her primary class in botany, “ that the flower of @ 
daisy is always on the top of a stalk looking up?” 

*“T can’t tell,” was the decisive answer. 

** Next,” said the teacher. 

* I don’t know,” replied the second. 

“I guess I’ve got it,” said an urchin at the foot of 
the class. 

** Well, what do you say, Ralph?” 

“I think,” said the boy, looking down upon the 
floor, “it’s fur the same reason that the school- 
marm’s waterfall is always on the top of a stalk, look- 
ing up; ’cause it’s the fashion”, 
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A fellow seven feet bigh passed through Charles 
ton on his way to California. On being asked why 
he ventured upon so hazardous a journey, be replied, 
‘“‘that they didn’t want him any longer down in 





ways be unfortunate here, he mizht be happy there. 


Maine.” 


















he is very fond of Daisy. Indeed, her parents say 
laughingly that they are almost jealous of him. “ My 
good Angel,” he called her. 

There may not be cases like this very often, but 
they happen oftener than we know. Danger may ‘ 
be near when we think ourselves most safe, and 
we should never omit to place ourselves under the 








and be a policeman, and keep a candy store, and 
have a balloon, and dance on the tight rope, and be 
a clown like “*‘ Humpty Dumpty,” and go to church 
once a year, and to Central Park twice a week, and 
in swimming three times every day. But I don’t 
want to have any more politics. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HAD been living with m 
Mark in the city for seve 
& monotonous but not u 
existence in a tall dark 
& respectable street, wii 
garden, high-walled, beb: 
there it seemed likely en 
I should end my days in 
able spinster fashion, ha. 
ly nothing to do, but t 
little, knit a little, or wo 
backs and sofa cushions 
eds, or, if | pleased, simp 
my hends and sit lo 
them. For Mark's bou, 
took charge of all the 
arrangements, and Mark 
& grave, quiet man of business, asked nv 
me but to make pn yself at ease and contente: 
So when the news of our stepmother’s deat: 
ed us, and when a week after a letter can 
from my half-brother Dennis, telling bow | 
was, and begging me to come to him for a w! 
look out for him, I felt that the way was cle: 
t) go. Dennis needed me most, and I had « 
longing to see his bright, affectionate face a, 
though of course he must have changed #0 
from the merry, blundering, enthusiastic co! 
of eighteen, to whom I had said good-by te 
befure. 
I talked it all over with Mark; he conside 
matter a while, and then advieed me to go. 
“It will brighten up the family links 
Anne,” he said; ‘‘they have been left to gr 
ong enough. And perhaps you would be 
benetit to the boy. Only, if you get tired of 
Mennis marries, then come back here any tim: 
place will be ready for you.” 
I thanked him, answered the letter, and | 
pack my trunks. It seemed strange to be + 
flutter and excitement after so mauy quiet y: 
At last all was ready, and I was spending : 
evening alone in my old familiar room, when 
Mark coming home. It was earlier than us: 
I could not mistake the sound of his latch-k 
his step in the ball. After afew moments’ px 
came up the stairs and towards my room,a 
ped in his decisive way at my door. I let 
gladly, and he closed the door carefully bebi: 
on entering. 
** Bit down, Anne,” be said, drawing two cl 
to my little fire, “I want to have a talk with , 
fore you go.” 
His tace was graver than usual, with a d 
anxiety on it, but 1 pretended not to notice 
Mark was always reserved, aud disliked bein, 
tioned. 
“I know you are a discreet woman, Anne,” ) 
went on to say, “‘and I think you will heed 
janction I have to give you, without being to 
ous about it.” 
I looked at him attentively, with some won: 
“Tam sure you will bave a pleasant bom 
Dennis,” he proceeded; “he is « good fellow 
want his life to be a noble, successful one. A 
any one, man or woman, old or young, beari 
name of Roget, ever comes in the way of Den: 
to his house, be on your guard. Hold Dennir 
from any friendship with such a person, use 
means in your power to prevent it, aud write ; 
that happens. If it becomes necessary, to ray: 
nis, I will give you the reasons for this wa 
Promise me what I ask, Anne!” 
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